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Mp Mote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Atout Nothing. 





9} HERE will beno little excitement among 
#) our collectors on the arrival of the 
famous five-inch crystal globe, imported 
for Mr. William A. Rockefeller from 
Tokio, by Messrs. Gribble & Nash, on 
- January 31st, and now due here. It 
will escape the duty of thirty per cent as a “work 
of art,” and come under the classification of “min- 
erals enhanced in value by manufacture,” which calls for 
only ten per cent duty. Whether a work of art or not,a 
sphere such as this, of the purest water,‘and vouched for 
as absolutely free from flaw or blemish, represents to the 
Oriental mind the nearest approach to physical perfection. 
One could drop it into a pail of spring water and fail to 
find it, for it would seem to have dissolved. The Rocke- 
feller globe, as I suppose this one will henceforth be call- 
ed, was mined in 1860 from the Mitake-zan mountain, 
whence the best specimens come, in the district of Higashi 
and province of Koshu, where alone in Japan such whzte 
crystals are found. Crystals are also found in the moun- 
tains Nambu and Sujitakezan (which, too, are in the 
Higashi district). About the same time that the Rocke- 
feller was discovered another and larger crystal was found 
in the last-named mountain ; it is seven inches in diam- 
eter, but of a milky color. It is owned in the Kunaisho 
—the Imperial Household department. Now that the 
Rockefeller globe has left Japan, the Kunaisho is. the 
only large crystal known there, without flaw or blemish, 
and it is declared by Dr. Knott, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan—from whose report I am_ permitted 
to extract these facts—to be “distinctly inferior in 
color, water and brilliancy.” The Rockefeller crystal 
was one of two specially mined, at the instigation of 
Midzuno-Idzumo-no-Kanio, a Prince in the service of the 
last Shogun, who, on behalf of the Government, offered a 
large reward for the discovery of exceptionally large and 
fine specimens. The Kunaisho crystal was the other. 
Before either was duly shaped, ground and polished, the 
Prince died, and the Government repudiated his bargain. 
30th were kept by the wealthy men of Kofu until the 
larger one was bought (about 1872) by the present 
Mikado’s Government, and the smaller and purer one 
found a purchaser in 1885, and since then has changed 
hands more than once before reaching its present owner. 


2 
* 





THE price Mr. Rockefeller pays for his superb crystal 
I am not at liberty to state, but I can say that it is much 
less than $10,000, which was the sum asked recently by 
a well-known dealer to capture the prize for another 
American collector. One dealer undertook to get it for 
$8000. The wonderful ball has been talked about in 
New York for years as the largest Jerfect crystal globe 
in the world, but no one seemed inclined to buy it. All 
at once three firms of dealers, each without the knowledge 
of the others, seem to have made up their minds to obtain 
it, confident of disposing of it at a good profit whatever 
price they might pay for it. One firm wrote to its agent 
in Japan: “ Buy it at as low a figure as possible.” The 
agent of another firm went in person to carry it off, but 
he was about twenty-four hours too late--the enterpris- 
ing Gribble & Nash had secured it for Mr. Rockefeller, 
having wisely used the telegraph instead of the mails. 


* 
* 


THE name Gribble & Nash is new in the art-dealing 
wold —the real business of the gentlemen composing the 
fim being that of importers of Oriental wares quite dif- 
ferent from crystal balls. They have noshop; but up- 
stairs in a room at the back of their office in Pearl Street, 
they have lately been quietly getting connoisseurs to come 
and look at a remarkable array of fine Japanese ivory 
carvings, bronzes and porcelains, which have been sent 
over to them by an expert, and they have made large sales. 
There was on exhibition there—and I suppose it is 
there now—what is claimed to be the largest and finest 
pair of carved tusks ever brought to this country ; each 
tusk is 19} inches high and 6} in diameter. The bronze 
stands, 9 inches high, are superbly inlaid with bird and 
flowers in pure gold, silver and the metallic composite, 
shi-bu-ichi. The master, Mitsuake, was seven years 
carving these wonderful ivories, which represent his- 
torical Japanese warriors fiercely engaged in battle. The 
amount of incident contained here—I will not say “ crowd- 


sy roach 


ed ”—into the space of a pair of elephant’s tusks is hardly 
less marvellous than the skill with which the details are 
carried out of the bewildering convoluted perspective, 
showing trees and caverns and water, and of the action 
and expression of the men and horses taking part in the 
well-told story. 
oe 
* 

THERE is, I understand, a crystal ball, reputed to be 
seven inches in diameter, “in some German university,” 
but nothing seems definitely known as to its purity or 
condition. Two globes of excellent quality from the 
Higashi district—each five inches in diameter—were 
shipped to the United States about fifteen years ago. 
One of these is owned by Mr. W. T. Walters, and the 
other, I am informed, by Mr. Brayton Ives. Other fine 
crystal spheres in this country are owned by Messrs. 
Heber R. Bishop, James F. Sutton and R. E. Moore. 


* * 
* 


ONE of the brightest and one of the fairest auctioneers 
we have in New York is Mr. W. B. Norman. I have 
watched him closely, and, but for a little trick he has of 


keeping a point ahead of his bidder, in anticipation of a . 


rise which does not always come, and of occasionally start- 
ing with an imaginary bid, in a way calculated to entrap 
even the wary, he is an auctioneer to be depended on. 
These little professional weaknesses come, doubtless, 
from habit rather than intent to deceive. Mr. Norman 
will pounce down fiercely upon any principal who will at- 
tempt to use him to beguile the public, as recently he 
pounced upon an over-anxious gentleman from Holland, 
whose miscellaneous importation of furniture and bric-a- 
brac he was selling, and who tried to help along the 
bidding, which was not quite brisk enough to suit him. 


*  * 
* 


SOMETIMES—but very rarely—an auctioneer is /00 
honest. Such a man is Mr. Thomas Kirby, who, at the 
sale of the Robertson Oriental collection, let a number 
of fine crystal snuff-bottles, worth from fifty dollars each, 
go for about fifteen dollars because he could not per- 
sonally vouch for their genuineness. Mr. Kirby is our 
most dignified auctioneer, and as, in his closely-buttoned 
frock-coat, and with his quiet, gentlemanly air, he ad- 
vances to the front of the platform and raises his gavel, 
with the seriousness of a parson about to pronounce the 
benediction, no one can fail to be impressed with the fact 
that here is a man who feels that he is at the head of his 
profession and is justly proud of it. The Morgan sale 
gave him his final “ boost,” so to speak, and he has held 
his own ever since. Mr. Robert Somerville got his 
prominence some years ago from the John Taylor John- 
stone sale, but he is now overshadowed. I do not know 
if it was on that or on another occasion that he extolled 
a certain picture as having been painted by some famous 
artist “in the very vigor of his vim ;” but the remark was 
original and impressive, and, of course, it does not mat- 
ter a great deal just when it was uttered. 


*  * 
* 


THE furniture, table-ware and bric-a-brac belonging 
to the Mary J. Morgan estate, sold at auction at the house 
in Madison Square early in March, brought fair prices 
on the whole. They were of a purely commercial char- 
acter, as a rule, and the heirs of the deceased lady, who 
secured much of it, are not to be envied. Nearly all of 
the really good things were disposed of last year, as 
allthe world knows. The chief, and almost only exception, 
was the unique service of 226 pieces of Webb glass, 
which had been made to order at a cost of $18,000. At 
the chief Morgan sale, the auctioneer, Mr. Kirby, réfuscd 
to start it at $3000, holding it for a bid of $5000. This time 
he knocked it down to Mr. Alfred Birchett for $1675. 
Mr. E. S. Allien bid up to $1600 for it. Some fine 
Oriental rugs brought fair prices. About $30,000 was 
realized by the sale. ; 

+,* 

THE most important sale of fine old furniture held in 
New York for many years was that of Mr. E. L. Henry. 
The pieces were not only undoubtedly genuine, but un- 
tampered with. A German Renaissance carved oak can- 
opy-bedstead, almost untouched, except as to the top- 
most moulding, was a bargain at $105, Mr. Henry having 
paid $180 for it in Stuttgart. The mahogany furniture, 
as a rule, brought high prices ; three pieces of Beauvais 
tapestry went very low, as did the old English china. 
The artists were present in force, William M. Chase 
getting for $46 a large “ Queen Anne” oak cabinet— 
a great bargain. Frank Millet and J. Alden Weir were 
also among the bidders, Clara Louise Kellogg sat in 
the front row, and contested, with much spirit, the 


privilege of securing bargains for more than their worth. 
Norman was the auctioneer, and he put a good deal of 
life into the sale. 

* - * 

Mr. HENRY’S own paintings at the same sale did not 
bring, on an average, half their studio prices, the twenty- 
seven numbers selling for about $2500, the highest figure 
being $200 for the canvas “Old Enemies.” His inter- 
esting little collection of old prints sold generally below 
their value. The Bartolozzi mezzotints would probably 
have brought more at auction in London. Five of the 
rarest prints in the collection were unsold. 


‘. * 
* 


THIS sale followed -closely that of the pictures from 
Mr. William M. Chase’s studio, which, as a rule, were 
cruelly sacrificed, ninety odd numbers bringing only 
$10,000. The largest sum paid was $500 for the “ Studio 


Interior.” Some prices and buyers were as follows : 

“Tie Gr wee.” =$eterd WR... cccccccccces osees $225 
** Afternoon Tea in the Garden.’"* Stanford White......... 255 
“ Pulling for the Shore.’’ Seward Webb.. .............+-- 120 


Other buyers were Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, Mr. Robert 
Goelet, Mr. W. B. Sewell, and Mr. J. Abner Harper, 
Cottier & Co. and Blakeslee & Co. “Landscape and 
Sheep ” went for $300. ‘“ North Coast of Holland” and 
“A Summer Afternoon in Holland” were each with- 
drawn at $500. 

+ * 

THE Worthington Whittedge pictures sold at Ortgies’ 
by W. B. Norman, went well, bringing $11,905. The 
highest price was paid for “ Afternoon in the Woods,” 
bought by Mr. S. A. Schieffelin for $430. Other prices 
and buyers were as follows : 


‘‘ The Old Road to the Sea.’”” J. T. Pettus................ $400 
** An Old Room, Rhode Island.” Robbins Battell........... 400 
‘*An Old New England Kitchen.” he careuteese 300 
‘Twilight on the Plains.” John S. Kennedy.............. 310 
** A Home by the Sea.” M. De Forest Bohner......... ‘wes SD 
** The Beach on a Breezy Day.” Cyrus Butler............. 280 
“Trout Brook, Catskills.” J. UV. BaRGNGR ie veccs sec esssee 185 
* An Old Farm, Rhode Island.” Thomas B, Clarke........ 160 
** Afternoon on the Beach, Cape Ann.”’ J. G, Brown....... 150 
“Gloucester Beach, Morning.” O. W. Buckingham........ 130 
‘*Old Home by the Lake.” Le Grand B. Cannon.......... 160 
‘* Trout Brook in the Catskills.” W. H. Fuller.:........... 160 
+ * 


THE sale at Moore’s Art Galleries of the seventy pic- 
tures by American artists, collected by Mr. N. E. Mon- 
tross, was a favorable chance for persons of moderate 
means to make first purchases of oil-paintings for their 
homes. The pictures were all small, but, as a rule, they 
were fairly representative. Some went as low as $25 
apiece; only two—George Inness’s “Sunrise in the 
Woods” and “After the Rain,” by the late Harry 
Chase, which sold respectively at $810 and $440—bring- 
ing more than $400. F. D. Millet’s “Fastening the 
Strophion” (a classic: maiden) brought $390; J. G. 
Brown’s “ Happy Jim” (a boot-black), $360; F. S. 
Church’s “ A Windy Evening” (a fanciful flying figure), 
$235 ; H. Bolton Jones’s “ Indian Summer,” $155; and 
E. H. Blashfield’s “ Roman Maiden Offering her Dolls 
to the Gods,” $260. Three landscapes by Bruce Crane 
brought $130, $130 and $190; the figure pieces, “ A Hot 
Day,” “‘ The Village Botanist” and “The Captain’s 
Daughter,” by Francis C. Jones, $115, $125 and $140; 
“Landscape and Geese,” by R. Swain Gifford, $95; four 
landscapes by J. F. Murphy, $100, $125, $155 and $75 ; 
two by Van Boskerck, $105 and $150; three by Tryon, 
$205, $165 and $175; “Sundown,” by Wyant, $150; 
two bits of woodland by Shurtleff, $100 and $65 ; and so 
on. Many were merely studies. Mr. Montross intends 
to add picture-dealing to his regular business of artists 
materials ; but, in future, he will hardly look to the auc- 
tion room for his profits. Men less honest than he is 
manage to turn it to account. But “a dealer's sale” is 
always looked on with suspicion, being seldom conducted 
with the fairness that. is a characteristic of Mr. Montross, 


* * 
* 


THIS seems to be a special season for auction sales of 
American paintings. Following closely on those by 
Chase, Henry and Whittredge, comes the dispersion of 
the pictures and studies of the late William Bliss Baker, 
that most promising landscapist, cut off in the flower of 
his youth ; to be followed by the sale of the works of the 
late Asher Durand, the veteran engraver and painter, 
one of the pioneers of our “ Hudson River School.” 
There is an exhibition at Reichard’s of landscapes by the 
clever Charles H. Davis, which are readily finding buy- 
ers at private sale. Every one with pictures to sell seems 























- 

to be taking advantage of the “boom” to be derived 
from the dispersion of the A. T. Stewart 
The Stewart sale is to be followed closely by that of the 
pictures owned by Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, who pre- 
sented the “ Paris of America” with a beautiful fountain, 
and would have given that favored city his pictures as 
well, if the conscript fathers had not offended him. 


* * 
* 


THE “ American Art Association” is to have charge 
of the Probasco sale, and is preparing a handsome cata- 
logue, with illustrations by the Kurtz reproductive process, 
in the same style as that of the Robert Graves collection. 


collection, 


Some specimens of those plates, it will be remembered, 
were given in The Art Amateur’s account of the exhibi- 
tion. Messrs. Sutton & Kirby have produced something 
like a revolution in this country in the beauty of their 


catalogues. The “ de luxe” edition of the catalogue of 
the Mary J. Morgan collection was about the most sump- 


The 


illustrated catalague of the A. T. Stewart collection— 


tuous thing of the kind that had ever been seen. 


limited to five hundred copies--is séill more ambitious. 
The well-printed pages are larger, the simple white and 
gold binding is handsomer, the illustrations are more 
numerous, and it is altogether a more costly and impos- 
ing production. 
The etchings were better, and with the pen portraits of 
The 
A. T. Stewart catalogue is altogether too much illustrat- 


But I prefer the Morgan catalogue. 


artists and the photographs were sufficient. 
ed with its seventeen etchings, nineteen Kurtz phototypes, 
eight gelatine prints, and eleven photogravures. There 
are not enough pictures in the collection good enough 
to warrant such profusion. 


* 

AMONG the etchings I prefer Mr. Gifford’s delicate 
rendering of Troyon’s “ Landscape and Cattle” and 
C. Y. Turner’s admirable plate of Murillo’s “ Boy with 
Kettle’; although Mr. Dielman has done very well with 
Fortuny’s “ Serpent Charmer ”’—a difficult subject—and 
Mr. Chase has given quite an effective reproduction of 
the “ Cattle Piece,” by Troyon. Michetti’s “ Misty Morn- 
ing, Rome,” was an unsuitable subject for Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. 


King has made a hard, mechanical plate of Alfred Ste- 


who is not successful in rendering atmosphere. 


vens’s picture, which was less carefully, but far more ar- 
tistically, etched in The Gazette des Beaux Arts. Thomas 
Moran’s etching of “The End of May,” after Daubigny, 
looks like good work spoiled by poor printing. 


* * 
* 


IN photogravure, the New York company’s work in 
this catalogue is a long way off, in point of excellence, 
from what the Goupils would have given from such 
paintings as Boldini’s “Washerwomen,” and “ The 
Serious Book,” by Toulmouche. ‘“ The Beach at Portici,” 
after Fortuny, too, quite fails to suggest the movement of 
the clouds and the general effect of brilliant sunlight. 
“The First Smoke,” after Karl 
the softness 
is Knaus’s “ Children’s Party.” 


Schloesser, has all 
The 


Least satisfactory of the 


of a fine mezzotint. best plate 
various reproductive processes represented in the book 
are the “gelatine prints’ of the Boston Photogravure 
Co., whose reproduction of F. Hopkinson Smith's excel- 
lent pen drawing after Ziem does injustice to both ar- 
tists. The full-sized facsimile from the same drawing, 
which was given in The Art Amateur last month, by the 
kind permission of the American Art Association, was 
printed from an ordinary metal plate made by the Photo- 
Engraving Company of this city. 

+ * 


THE badness of some of the illustrations by the “di- 
rect” processes ought to bé a warning to the publishers to 
take no such risks in the future.as are involved by their 
use, What sense is there in lavishing money on fine print- 
ing and paper, and chaste binding, when a botch like the 
travesty of Munkacsy’s “Visit to the Baby” disfigures 
the book? Some of the least interesting paintings, like 
Dubufe’s “Circassian Girl” and Gisbert’s “Faust and 
Marguerite,” come out very well by the Kurtz process. 
So do Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair” and the Meyer von 
Bremen. I should have liked to have seen some of the 
damaged portion of Meissonier’s “ Friedland ” reproduced 
in facsimile, instead of the group of figures selected for 
illustration, in which there were nocracks. If the denial 
of the statements as to the condition of the painting was 
made in good faith, what a fine opportunity has been lost 
in not giving in the catalogue an untouched photograph 
of the whole canvas! The picture is really in a worse 
condition than was represented. It is creditable, at all 
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events, that no attempt was made to fill up the cracks 


before putting it on exhibition. 


e: 6 
* 


THERE does not seem to be much confidence in the 
management of the “ American Exhibition,” advertised 
The editor of The Art 


Amateur, for some time past, has had grave doubts as 


to open in London next May. 


to the worthiness of the enterprise, and has written to 
the managers requesting that his name be withdrawn 
from the list of “ honorary commissioners.” It may be 
well for the New York committee in charge of the in- 
terests of the American artists who have consented to 
exhibit, to look further into the matter. 


a 
4 


EASTMAN JOHNSON has been commissioned by the 
Unicn League Club to paint a threequarter portrait of 
the late President Chester A. Arthur, who was a mem- 
ber. The picture would make a good pendant for Wy- 
att Eaton’s “ President Garfield ’’—which hangs over one 
of the mantels in the library upstairs—to fill the panel 
now occupied by D. M. Carter’s “ Henry Clay,” which, 
I believe, does not belong to the club. The wretchedly 
painted portrait of Abraham Lincoln, in the same room, 
It had been left 
on exhibition at the old club house in Madison Square, 


owes its place of honor to an accident. 


by a German named Luetze, who painted it, and it was 
inadvertently brought away with the pictures owned by 
the club. It was framed into the oak wainscot of the 
library-—being just suitable in size—before it was found 
that it was not its property. Then the club had to buy 
it, but it did not greatly enrich the artist in doing so. A 
better portrait of Lincoln, by Daniel Huntington, has a 
prominent place in the reading-room down-stairs. 
+ * 

THE EPOCH—Mr. DeWitt Seligman’s excellent new 
weekly periodical—recently called attention to the fact 
that for some months past, The Times, of London, has 
been publishing an advertisement announcing “ Mun- 
kacsy’s grand picture of ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate’” as on 
exhibition at a gallery in the Haymarket, London, while, 
at the self-same time, “ M. de Munkacsy’s famous paint- 
ing, ‘ Christ Before Pilate’’”’ has been on exhibition in 
New York. 
ine article to Mr. Wanamaker for about $100,000, natu- 


Mr. Sedelmeyer, having just sold the genu- 


rally loses no time in disavowing any connection with the 
wicked dealer on the other side of the Atlantic, who would 
seem to be palming off a smaller replica of the “ farmous 
painting ” for the picture itself. It may be that the Lon- 
don picture was painted first, and has even more right 
to call itself the “original” than the huge panoramic 
canvas seen here. 
+ * 

THERE was a remarkably fine exhibition of pictures 
in Montreal recently, under the auspices of the Art As- 
sociation of that city. Mr. R. B. Angus, who is known 
in the United States chiefly by his liberal purchases, 
was the ruling spirit of the enterprise, and he not only 
lent liberally from his own collection, but was the very 
efficient chairman of the hanging committee. Among 
his contributions were : Berne-Bellecour’s “ Bringing in 
the Prisoner,” with the portrait of the artist in the officer 
in command ; “ The Crown of Flowers,” by Bouguereau ; 
“The First Whisper of Love,” by George F. Watts; 
“ Une Pecheuse,” by Jules Breton ; “ A Whipper-in,”” by 
Kowalski, and “ A Sandy Road,” by Cazin, both, bought 
at the R. M. Halstead sale; “ A Sea Scene,” by Clays; a 
fine Daubigny ; “ A Pool in the Woods,” by Diaz, and 
Pelez’s “ Homeless Boy ” lighting a cigarette, which was 
in the Mary J. Morgan sale. Mr. George A. Drummond 
lent Benjamin Constant’s gorgeous “ Aprés la Victoire,” 
which was in the Paris Salon in 1882; a fine Corot; Ho- 
venden’s “ Vendean Peasants Preparing for Insurrec- 
tion ”"—one, it may be remembered, is sharpening his 
sabre; M. Maris’s “‘ Girl with a Goat and Kid,’’ and Ga- 
briel Max’s “ Jairus’s Daughter Restored to Life.” The 
last-named bit of realism, which, it may be remembered, 
was in the Brooklyn Bartholdi Loan Exhibition, was 
shown in a separate room specially lighted. Placed 
back to back on easels in the centre of the hall, Sir 
Donald A. Smith, K. C. M.G., showed “ La Source,” by 
Henner and “ Les Communiantes,” by Jules Breton, for 
which two canvases he paid $55,000, at the Morgan sale. 
Mr. Duncan MclIntyre’s contributions included “ A Mar- 
ket Scene in Spain,” by Jules Worms, and Erskine 
Nicol’s “ Giving In,” which latter he bought at the Hal- 
stead sale. Miss Frothingham lent “ The Shepherdess” — 
a fine Millet, and Mr. J. W. Tempest, Jules Dupré's 
“ Environs de Pontoise—Oise.” Other contributors were 
Messrs, W, C. Van Horne, John Hope, James Ross, 
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Duncan McIntyre, and the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott. “.meri- 
can artists represented in the collection were Biss Dake 

G. S. Church, Henr\ 
Sandham, Macy and Thomas Moran. A very good show 


Boggs, Boughton, J. Brown, F. 
of water-colors included such names as Birket Foster, 
William’ Maris, Mauve, Poggenbeck, Van der Meer and 
Yon. 
ner, Allan Edson, John Harris, John A. Fraser and O, 


Local art was well represented by William Brym- 


R. Jacobi. 
* * 
* 


READERS of Murger’s “ Vie de Bohéme ”’ will remem- 
ber Schaunard, famous for his theory of the influence of 
blue on the fine arts. The real Schaunard still exists 
and prospers as a manufacturer of toy animals, and, fur- 
thermore, he has just published his memoirs, under the 
title of *‘ Les Souvenirs de Schaunard,” by Alexander 
Schanne, which latter is his real name. I extract from 
this curious volume a passage of technical interest con- 
cerning the painter, Gustave Courbet, whose acquaint- 
ance Schanne made in a public studio: “ His peculiar 
manner of working,” says Schanne, “excited the curi- 
osity of his comrades, He painted on thick brown paper, 
prepared with oil, and stretched on stretchers three times 
the size of ordinary study canvases. The consequence 
was that he was obliged to take his place in the back 
row, so as not to interrupt the view of his neighbors. 
His color-box was of unparalleled size, and contained 
enormous skins full of the commonest paint that is 
sold by the pound, such as white, yellow, ochre, vermil- 
ion, and black. This is the way he arranged his palette, 
after having carefully examined the model: he prepared 
three fundamental colors for the light, the half tints and 
the shadow. Then he arranged the pure colors fan-wise 
on the top of his palette. Then he proceeded to paint 
with a brush, with a palette knife, with a rag—even with 
But his chief 
In 


his thumb ; all means were good for him. 
concern was harmony, rather than richness of color. 
this studio he was never seen to execute an entire figure ; 
Although he 


he studied only the ‘morceau.’ called 


himself a pupil of nature, ‘éléve de la nature,’ he con- 
fessed to having received lessons from a drawing master 


at the Academy of Besangon, the pére Flageonlot.” 


* 
* 


THE March exhibition at the Union League Club—the 
first under the auspices of the new art committee, with 
Mr. William H. Payne as chairman 
Most of the pictures were American, and shown for 


was most interest- 
ing. 
the first time. 
by Knoedler, of Charles Sprague Pearce’s “ Heart Burn- 
ings,” with the addition of a river bank, and a modifica- 


Notable among them was a replica, lent 


I wrote about it from Paris, last 
the 


tion of the horizon-line. 
summer, while it was yet on easel. The opinion 
that it would turn out better than Mr. Pearce’s larger 
Salon picture with the same group, is fully justified. Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke lent among other canvases “ An Az- 
tec Sculptor,” a striking work by George De Forest 
Brush, in quite a new vein. Kneeling ona green carpet, 
before an oblong marble slab, chisel and mallet in hand, 
is an Aztec, with an orange-colored cloth about his loins 
and a leopard-skin thrown over his shoulders but disclos- 
ing the carefully-modelled back. George H. Boughton’s 
excellent little Knickerbocker picture of “ The Smok- 
ers’ Defiance of William the Testy,” the 
Grosvenor Gallery, about two years ago, as a revised and 


noticed in 


improved version of the larger canvas in the Corcoran 
Gallery, appeared under the ownership of Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, who also lent “ Breezing Up,” an admi- 
rable example of Winslow Homer. Reichard contributed 
a vigorous “ Honfleur,” by F. M. Boggs; “The Second 
Cup,” a good bit of genre by H. R. Butler—a son of 
Mr. William Allen Butler—a landscape, by G. Munger, 
an American painter in London but too little known in 
his own country; “ Flower-Sellers at the Temple,” a 
sunny Hindostan by E. Lord Weeks. 
man Johnson's solidly-painted “Justice of the Peace” 
—an excellent New England type—was lent by Mr. W. 
H. Payne, as was also the poetical “ Evening,” by D. W. 
Tryon, one of our most talented landscapists. “ The 
Smuggler,” a strong study by Dannat, is owned by Mr. 
Clarke, who also sent a picture of a print collector 
“ Among His Idols,” by James P. Kelly, Professor of 


scene East- 


Painting at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Francis C. Jones was represented by an admirable study 
of sunlight on the rocks at Annisquam; Robert C. 
Minor and Blakelock each by an excellent “ Moonlight ;” 
Van Boskerck by a fresh, sunny view “ On the Cornwall 
Road ;” F. K. M. Rehn by a charming study of a gently 
ruffled midsummer sea at Magnoiia, Mass., viewed from 
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a height, and Carleton Wiggins by a well-painted “ Ever- 
ing in the Village of Grez, France,” full of sentiment, 
while suggestive in treatment of a similar subject by 
Cazin. Wordsworth Thompson’s “ Port of Algiers,” a 
sliore scene crowded with figures, was bought for less 
than $1000 by Mr. John T. Martin. It is the first Amer- 
ican picture to find a place in his strong collection. 


* * 
* 


AMONG other costly pictures lent by Mr. Martin was 
“ La Charrette,” a Corot for which he is said to have 
paid $12,000, In spite of the poorly-drawn man and 
horse, doubtless there is much-in it worthy of the mas- 
ter’s reputation ; but, as a genuine bit of nature honestly 
and well painted, I confess that I would rather live with 
Bolton-Jones’s “ Old Road to the River,” which hung in an 
adjacent room, and for which Mr. W. C. Van Horne 
paid only $1200. Mr. Martin’s other contributions were 
Detaille’s “‘ Return from a Grand Maneeuvre,” “ A Charge 
of Dragoons at Gravelotte,” a masterpiece by De Neu- 
ville, which hung directly opposite it and “ killed ” it, and 
“The Duel,” by Pettenkoffen—a low-toned forest scene, 
with riderless horses in the foreground, the duellists being 
dimly seen in the middle distance—in some respects, 
certainly, the most masterly work in pastel ever exhibited 
in this country. 

* * x 

Mr. RICHARD B. HALSTEAD, having cleared about 
$15,000 by the sale of his pictures, has gone on a trip to 
the Windward Isles, on the Pacific Coast, for the benefit 
of his health. His American pictures made him a larger 
profit even than was reported. The charming Inness, 
for instance, sold to Mr. John Byers for $1475, cost Mr. 
Halstead only $400, instead of $650, and “.A Woodland 
Brook,” by Bliss Baker, which was bought, by the way, 
for Mr. Richard B. Angus at $2300, cost $800 instead of 
$1000. Mr. Angus also bought the Cazin and Kowal- 
ski's ““ Whipper In.” Erskin Nicol’s “ Giving In” was 
bought by another Montreal collector, Mr. Duncan Mc- 
Intyre. Mr. Halstead is beginning to form a collection 
of Oriental porcelains. He has already a score or more 
important solid color pieces. 

+ * 

THE general public has little idea of the extent to 
which the collection of porcelains is spreading in this 
country. Every one has heard, of course, of such con- 
noisseurs as W. T. Walters, C. A. Dana, H. R. Bishop, 
Professor Morse, Brayton Ives, Thomas B. Clarke, 
William Rockefeller, J. F. Sutton, R. E. Moore, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Benjamin Altman, Cyrus J. Lawrence, S. P. 
Avery, H. G. Marquand, Robert Hoe, Samuel Colman, 
W. L. Andrews, and William Man; and Bigelow, Ames, 
Wales, Shaw, Cunningham and Allen, of Boston; but 
there are a score or more of quiet and intelligent collec- 
tors scattered throughout the country, the names of, 
at least, several of whom, I venture to say, even the 
dealers will hear of in these columns for the first time. 


* * 
* 


IN Philadelphia Messer, Lewis and Ashmead have 
representative collections of Chinese porcelains. In 
Washington there is Mr. L. Z. Leiler's choice cabinet, 
containing the largest specimen of old mustard crackle, 
which was once in the Colman collection. Mr. Nicker- 
son, of Chicago, has not only a choice lot of porcelains, 
but precious jades. Mr. Parsons, of St. Louis, for some 
time past has been a liberal buyer. Mr. A. T. Plummer 
buys large solid color vases of old Chinese porcelain, 
and has a modest collection of very even merit. Mr. 
George R. Sheldon, who bought his first specimen only 
a few years ago, now has a case of little vases, the har- 
monious arrangement of which shows a nice taste. Mr. 
Joseph B. Decker, also comparatively a new collector, 
is slowly adding to a considerable array of plain and 
decorated vases. Mr. James H. Garland, whose collec- 
tion is particularly rich in blue-and-white, recently 
bought for $3500 the fine hawthorn vase shown at 
Bing’s rooms, with the original cover. As a rule the 
covers for such pieces are made by Samson, of Paris. 


*  * 
* 


BETTER known is Mr. Silas C. Evans, who made his 
first purchase in 1877, and now owns a very rare lot of 
small pieces, his cabinet being especially rich in old 
Nankeen blue and white. Mr, William Churchill Oast- 
ler has also been a faithful collector for years, with a 
catholic taste which carries him into all phases of Ori- 
ental art ; he has not only been a wise buyer of porce- 
jains, but his collection of jades and lacquers indicates 
the real connoisseur, Mr, Lewis H. Blair, of Richmond, 


is slowly adding to a collection of fine pieces of solid 
color begun a few years ago. Mr. Washington Wilson, 
of this city, has not only choice cabinet specimens but 
some handsome, large, decorated vases. Mr. Edward 
J. Chaffee confines his collecting to cabinet objects of 
Chinese porcelains and curios. Mr. J. C. Milbank is a 
liberal buyer of Oriental objects of a high grade. An- 
other good customer with the dealers is Mrs. Frederick 
Goodrich, who, by the way, bought nearly all the fine 
mahogany chairs at the E. L. Henry sale. Other 
porcelain amateurs of modest beginnings are Mr. John 
F. Plummez, Mr. George R. Howell and Mr. Horace 
L. Hotchkiss. In Troy, the late Gardner Earl owned 
some large Chinese vases in solid colors and a choice 
collection of smaller specimens classified in cabinets 
with various Oriental curios. Mr. Thomas King, of 
Troy, is another porcelain collector. 


*  * 
* 


LET me pause here. My list is by no means ex- 
hausted, but I am sure enough new names are contained 
in it to whet the appetites of the dealers for some time 
to come. Some of the gentlemen whose names I have 
taken the liberty to give have studiously abstained, from 
one reason or another, from enjoying the reputation of 
being collectors. By no means an uncommon motive 
for this modesty is, 1 am told, the wholesome fear of 
“curtain lectures” by Philistine Mrs. Caudle, who 
could never be persuaded of the wisdom of the head of 
the family spending thousands of dollars on the acquisi- 
tion of a few paltry knick-knacks, while she may be lan- 
guishing for a box at the opera, or a new spring bonnet, 
to say the least. Mrs. Caudle will be much surprised, 
one of these days, when she becomes a widow, to find 
what a valuable asset has been left her by the dear de- 
parted in the form of the pretty toys, as they have prob- 
ably seemed to her, which so unostentatiously have filled 
a case or two in the domestic drawing-room. 
MONTEZUMA. 








THE WILLIAM M. CHASE EXHIBITION. 








THE collection of pictures, sketches and studies, by 
William M. Chase, exhibited at Moore’s may be said 
to have been the most interesting exhibition ever held 
here of the works of an American artist. Those who 
think of Mr. Chase principally as the pupil of Piloty, 
and as an honored member of the Munich school, will 
be, according to the breadth or narrowness of their 
views, agreeably or disagreeably surprised at the variety 
of subjects, methods and aims of this versatile and ex- 
tremely clever painter, He evidently appreciates the 
most different sorts of painters, Munkacsy as well as 
Whistler, Vollon as well as Velasquez; but he cannot 
be said to belong to any school, unless it be the modern 
school; and, whether impressed by a certain phase of 
art, or a certain aspect of nature, the work of his brush 
always expresses a thought or feeling of his own. 

There werein the one hundred and twenty-three pictures 
and drawings shown, portraits, figure compositions, land- 
scapes, marines, interiors, still-lifes. There were charcoal 
studies, pastels,water-colors and oils. There were sketches 
which, when looked at closely, are mere assemblages of 
formless brush-strokes, and there were delicate, though 
never over-elaborate, studies. As for conditions of color 
and lighting, it seems to be impossible to set a bound 
which he will not overpass. A brown key, or a red key, or 
no key at all ; a “ symphony,” or a cacophony ; diffused or 


concentrated, subdued or glowing light, all's one tohim 


whatever eye can see, he is able to comprehend and re- 
produce. 

To begin with the pastels; there was a “ Study of a Sil- 
vered Glass Ball,” reflecting from the flowers and foliage 
of a garden in which it is placed. There was a “ Study of 
a Young Girl on an Ocean Steamer,” in red dress and 
black stockings, an orange in her hand. There was a 
“ Hasty Sketch of a Young Girl” leaning against a bush in 
a garden, with hydrangeas in flower in the foreground. 
“ Sunlight and Shadow ” play over the bricked pavement 
and many-tinted walls of a narrow Dutch courtyard in 
another. A canal tow-path, ascending to a bridge, a 
woman with milk-pails suspended by a yoke from her 
shoulders going up it, shows us “ A Bit of Holland.” A 
bit of unaffected nature, probably also from Holland, 
but which might be from anywhere else, was the “ Putting 
out Linen” in a grassy lot between -houses, the lowest 
part of whose walls only is seen. “ Reflections” was a 


drawing of sky and sunlit leaves reflected in the shim- 
mering waters of a canal, 


“ The Last of the Season ”’ 














shows, at a Continental watering place, chairs and tables 
upset by the seashore, with a single. lonely figure. And 
of figure-subjects in pastel there was the striking sketch, 
“Do You Mean Me?” and the serious and thoroughly 
studied portrait of the artist's wife. 

There were in oils a number of exquisite litttle studies 
of land and water about New York, Coney Island, 
Long Island, and the Lower Bay. A girl in pink—back 
view, with features reflected in black-framed mirror—is 
arranging her hair and saying, “I think I am ready 
now.” “The Orphan ”—making believe very much, 
dressed in black, is reclining in a red easy-chair placed 
in front of a red curtain. “ A Dreary Corner” shows an 
old stone house; doors shut and windows barred, and a 
pool of blood before the doorstep. ‘“ The Tambourine 
Girl” is in body color, the size of life, splendidly posed, 
with bust and head thrown back, and red-hooped tam- 
bourine held aloft. Two magnificent bits of still-life, 
“Fish and Pot” and “ Fruit,” are in oils. The pot isa 
brass one; the fish slippery looking, white and black, 
with pink mouth agape; there are a few indigo blue 
mussel-shells near him. The fruit is an apple and some 
grapes in a delft bowl, with a brass tea-urn standing by 
it. Either cf these pictures might make the reputation 
of a man who had never painied anything but still-life. 
A “ Head of an Egyptian Girl,” in its painting of red 
drapery against a crimson background, throws Vibert’s 
work in that way completely in the shade. “ Pulling for 
Shore,” on the contrary, is a bright and aérial, fresh and 
cool. study of grays and greens. “‘ Memories” is a girl 
in white leaning against a table strewn with prints and 
drawings. She holds one in her hand, the light thrown 
back from which comes upon ‘her face. One may im- 
agine the difficulty of painting such a picture, but, standing 
in front of it one never thinks of difficulties. ‘‘ When One 
is Old ””—the most poetical work in the collection—is 
painted in a very low key; it shows an old woman sol- 
acing herself with her Bible in a corner of a dimly-lit, 
poverty-stricken garret. ~“‘ A Long Stretch of Country” 
is worthy of Michel. ‘“ Washing Day ”’ is one good thing 
that has come out of Brooklyn. The women, the duds, 
the suds, all are good init. “A Girl in Japanese Gown,” 
in yellowish brown, has made herself at home by screen- 
ing herself in with a Jap screen of the same color, or 
nearly. “A Summer Afternoon in Holland ” is the big, 
distemper-looking water-color, painted with yolk of egg 
as a medium, as is the “ Tambourine Girl” mentioned 
above. Both pictures created much talk a few years ago 
when exhibited at the Academy. The “ Afternoon in 
Holland,” it will be remembered, shows a man in a 
white summer suit, at breakfast outside of the house 
under a lime-tree, while a young girl is lazily resting in a 
hammock close by. 

Of the many portraits, that of Whistler interested 
most people. The subject himself protests against it, 
and it is not surprising. He is hoisted with his own 
petard. At first sight the picture certainly does look like 
acaricature of Whistler’s person, as well as of his method ; 
but those who know the eccentric genius will recognize 
it to be the truth—the harsh truth—neither more nor 
less. “ Little Miss Howell” is pretty; the “ Portrait of 
a Lady—Black against Brown” is piquant. The well- 
known picture of the artist Duveneck, seen over the back 
of a chair, across which he is astride, is his strongest 
male portrait, as his “ Ready for the Ride,” in the Union 
League Club, is his strongest female portrait. His “ Lady 
in Street Costume” is charming ; the “ Portrait of a Lady 
in White Gown ” gracious and refined. 

THE editor of The Art Amateur regrets to announce 
that of the one hundred and thirty-four designs for a 
new cover, submitted in the’ recent competition, not one 
has been found suitable to take the place of the present 
cover of the magazine. Those judged most meritorious 
were offered by the following competitors : 

. Edwin B. Child, Amherst, Mass. 
George T. Tobin, New York City. 
. Elizabeth Willard, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Louis J. Rhead, New York City 
R. Walker, London, Eng. 
J. J. Hasselman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. Henry Snow, Boston, Mass. 
L. L. Howe, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 

9. William Mason, Halifax, N. S. 

10, Charles H. Goodridge, Lynn, Mass. 

None of these, however, presented the necessary com- 
bination of simplicity, originality and appropriateness. 
The offered prize of $100, therefore, cannot be awarded, 
and the difficult task of securing a satisfactory design 
remains still unaccomplished, 
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THE A. T. STEWART COLLECTION. 


THIRD 


~¢|T was remarked by a lady, within hearing of 


AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 

the writer, that one might tell from his pic- 
tures that Mr. Stewart had been a fine judge 
of dry-goods. Toulmouche’s, “ The Serious 
Book” and “After the Ball”— 
which we have already noticed; Pinchart’s “Spring ;” 


Stevens's 


Willems’ “ Bride,” and, in short, dozens of such paintings, 
amply bear out theassertion. The “ Spring,” by the way, 
should have been called “Autumn,” for the few leaves on 
the trees have turned brown and orange and are falling. It 
is a gorgeously decorative thing, a full-blooded damsel in 
white, blue, pink and yellow, swinging herself in a garden, 
near her a swan in a marble tank, and an azalea bush in 


agreeable as well as surprising kind. In a damp meadow, 
past which swirls the flooded Tiber, all but its nearest 
ripples lost in gray mist, above which rise the massive 
palaces onthe other bank, is a troop of marauders, men, 
women, boys and girls, in the picturesque costumes of 
medizval Rome, and each one loaded with melons, 
gourds, squashes—the entire family of the cucurbitacez 
is borne on their shoulders,-or suspended to their waist- 
bands, or trampled under their feet. The whole is painted 
in a very high key, with an amazing range of greerts, all 
of which keep their places in a perfect harmony. 
Adolphe Yvon, who was one of Mr. Stewart's pet paint- 
ers, is represented by three pictures. The best of them is 
the “ Battle of Inkerman,” crowded, for the most part, 
with rather tame little figures ; the French are doing all 


the fighting 


g, and are driving the Russians down a steep 


warm-hued and luminous picture. The sky is -masterly, 
intense, cloudless blue, except in the distance, over the 
palace, where it is filled with masses of purplish, hazy, 
cumulus cloud. An admirable pen drawing by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith of this painting, it will be remembered, 
was given in the preceding number of The Art Amateur. 

John Lewis Brown is represented by two clever com- 
positions, with hunters in red coats, and masses of au- 
tumn trees. The only nude in the exhibition is Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach’s very German and soulless Psyche, who is 
being teased by a Cupid in every way worthy of her, 
There is a very good De. Nittis, “ Bois de Boulogne. 
Return from the Races,” conveying admirably the impres- 
sion of clear, warm sunlight, of crowds enjoying them- 
selves, of motion not only in the horses and vehicles in the 
second plane, and the characteristic groups and individ- 





** UNE COLLABORATION.” 


flower. Willems’ satin dresses are so well painted as to 
make one forget the figures that are in them. Boldini’s 
“ Waiting” and his “ Park of Versailles” do not belong 
to the same category, as Boldini is concerned with dra- 
pery, principally, as furnishing him with an excuse to put 
such color as he pleases wherever he likes. In the latter 
picture he is particularly happy in the display of bright 
hues in the dresses of the frilled and flounced court 
ladies, in the liveries of their servants, and the quaint 
sedan-chair in which one of them is resting. ‘The draw- 
ing in this, and in the same painter’s “‘ Washerwomen,” 
is as delicate and “ spirituel ” as the color is catching, and, 
altogether, he may be said to lead in the line of light and 
fantastic genre which he has made his own. Equally 
brilliant, but showing a trifle more serious humor, is 
Michetti, whose “ Misty Morning” is a fancy of a most 





FROM THE PAINTING BY J. L 


IN THE A. T. STEWART COLLECTION, (SEE PAGE 102.) 


precipice, without apparent effort. This sort of military 
painting, while showing an advance on the stilted methods 
of Vernet, compares unfavorably with the really fine De- 
taille, “ Rest during Drill, at Camp St. Maur,” which, as 
careful and minutely finished as Detaille’s work always 
is, shows plenty of spirit in the actions and expressions of 
the men, and is very successful in the rendering of atmos- 
pheric effect. The grand “ Allegory,” painted to order 
by Yvon for Mr. Stewart, and, possibly, according to his 
instructions, is the most absurd thing that ever found its 
way into the company of such paintings as “ 1807” and 
the “ Horse-Fair.” 

Ziem's “ Quay of the Schiavoni”’ has a fine mass of 
buildings in shadow to the left, and, just emerging from 
their dark reflection into the brighter water beyond, a 
gondola making a nearly central spot of black in the 





A 
GEROME, 


ual figures of the foreground, but in every leaf of the 
linden trees that shade them, and in the shadows on grass 
and road. 
loungers are so true that, to use a hackneyed expression, 


The faces and attitudes of the foreground 


one feels as though they were personal acquaintances. 
Another and smaller De Nittis, “ Flirtation, Hyde Park,” 
though a good piece of careful painting, is not so wonder- 
fully true to nineteenth-century life. 

Two fine Troyons also graced the collection. “ Cat- 
tle,” a red cow and a white, ina landscape of which 
little but foreground is seen, and “ Landscape and Cat- 
tle,” in which the cows are more numerous and the land- 
scape more extended. The latter, but little known, is, 
undoubtedly, one of the finest pictures by Troyon, The 
cattle are superbly painted; the landscape in_ itself 
would be most noteworthy—rarely does one see on 
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canvas such an admirable distance and such a sky. Of 
the four small examples of Meissonier, we would point 
to the “Charity”—a beggar-woman carrying a bad- 
ly painted child, appealing for alms to a man on a 
superbly painted horse—as a sample of realism as un- 
compromising as Zola’s, and to “At the Barracks,” 
with its strong effect of sunshine and shadow, as a can- 
vas showing more of an out-of-door feeling than we 
often find in this master’s work. Madrazo’s “ Lady Feed- 
ing pet Monkey” is a beautiful bit of work; the lady’s 
bare arms and face, and blue skirt being very nearly 
the perfection of brush-work. Compare such a picture 
made out of nothing, so far as subject goes, with the 
pretentious, flat and insipid “ Triumph of Germanicus,” 
by the over-rated Karl von Piloty, with its academical 
composition, chalky color, and absurd posing.and ex- 
pressions, of which third-rate actors would be ashamed ! 

The spirited horses and riders by Chelminsky in “ Off 
for the Hunt” and “ Return from the Hunt” might give 
a needed hint to no less a man than M. Géréme, whose 
horses, in his flashy “ Chariot Race,” are seriously lack- 
ing in life. Andreas Achenbach’s “Storm at Sea” and 
“Fishing Barks Returning to Scheveningen” are good 
examples of this very clever landscapist, who knows how 
to place his figures as few modern landscapists do, and 
whose excellent effects of light owe so much to old-fash- 
ioned thoroughness in the observation and drawing of 
shadows. Of Munkacsy there was but one example—a 
good one—“ The Visit to the Baby,” full of magnificent 
brush-work rendered ineffective, except in spots, by his 
besetting sin of monotony and want of discrimination in 
the values of his darks. Near it hung a Benjamin Con- 
stant, “ Evening on the Terrace, Morocco,” certainly not 
the work of so strong a man, nor, to an artist, as interest- 
ing a picture, but much more successful in making a 
single united impression, mainly because Constant knows 
how to vary his darks as well as any man living. 

Fichel’s “Going to Mass, Church of St. Sulpice, 
Eighteenth Century” was one of the curiosities of the 
show, all fluted pillars and rows of sedan-chairs, with 
their bearers, seen from a second-story window, judging 
by the perspective, but a noteworthy painting for all that. 
There is a good Daubigny, “End of the Month of 
May,” apple-trees in blossom, a mossy road, quiet evening 
sky ; a charming Frére, “ Dinner-Time,” the light from 
a high window falling on the table around which a peas- 
ant family are gathered in a big and picturesque kitchen. 
Of the half dozen or so “Old Masters,” the Murillo, 
“ Boy with Kettle,” and the “ Head,” attributed to Rem- 
brandt, look genuine. The latter is-full of character and 
quiet life; the former is a splendid bit of technique. 
The “ Titian”—a “Madonna and Child’”—certainly is 
charming in color. A fine portrait of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, hung near them. 

The small Géréme, “ Une Collaboration,” illustrated at 
the beginning of this article—one of the two figures in 
the picture is that of Moliére—is, perhaps, the most desir- 
able example of the artist-in the collection. When we 
mention further Bouguereau’s “ Return from the Har- 
vest ;” “At the Shoemaker’s,” by Madou ; “ The Begging 
Monk,” by Zamacois, and Clairin’s “ Carnival, Venice,” 
it may be said that we have included pretty nearly every 
picture of sterling merit in the A. T. Stewart collection. 





AT the recent sale in London, by order of the Court of 
Chancery, of the household effects of the notorious Lord 
St. Leonards, among some more than doubtful canvases 
ascribed to Rembrandt, Vandyck and Velasquez, Godfrey 
Kneller, Peter Lely and Joshua Reynolds, which brought 
from five to twenty-five dollars apiece, and may be ex- 
pected to turn up in this country sooner or later, were a 
few undoubtedly genuine pictures by famous masters, 
which went at fairly good prices. Gabriel Metzu’s 
“Poultry Stall” brought $1525, and a figure-piece by 
the same artist, formerly in the Duc de Berri’s collection, 
went for $1305. Aseaview of Rotterdam by Van Goyen 
sold for $900, a fine portrait by Teniers brought $5000, 
and a portrait by Reynolds, or Hoppner, $3575. The 
high prices realized by the sale of the Copley-Fielding 
water-color drawings—Vokins, the dealer, paid $4300 for 
“ Bolton Abbey ought to strengthen the market for 
water-colors, which has been somewhat damaged of late 
by discussions as to their durability. 


FRANK MYERS BocGs is at work on a vast pict- 
ure eighteen feet long, representing the Central 
Market at Paris early in the morning, with all the move- 
ment and picturesque agitation of the spot. It will 
figure at the next Salon, 





PICTURES IN PARTS. 





EXHIBITIONS AT THE CLUBS—DECADENCE OF THE 
WATER-COLOR SOCIETY— CHARLES’ TOCHE’S RE- 
MARKABLE FRESCOES, 

THE season of picture exhibitions has begun with the 
shows in the ciubs of the Rue Volney and of the Place 
Vendéme, and with the exhibition of the Société 
d’Aquarellistes Frangais. Formerly these minor exhi- 
bitions, which precede the grand bazaar of the annual 
Salon, were of great interest, because they contained a 
certain number of minor, finished works by masters, and 
a quantity of studies which, though not important enough 
to be shown in the Salon, were, nevertheless, of great 
interest both to the general public and to artists. At 
present these exhibitions are in a state of complete de- 
cadence; they are being ruined by the invasion of 
amateurs, and by the growing commercialism of the 
professionals. About the exhibitions of the two clubs 
there is little to be said; you find the same names in 
each catalogue, and in each show-room similar pictures, 
hung even more promiscuously than they would be hung 
at the Salon. It is asad spectacle. What can one say 
about it? What reason is there for mentioning the 
usual portrait by Bonnat, or the usual fantastic pseudo- 
historical portrait by Jules Lefebvre, this time entitled 
“Clemence Isaure,” though it might as well be labelled 
“ Ophelia ” or simply “Mary Ann”? In the whole col- 
lection I can cite with unmixed pleasure only one picture, 
“ Le chemin de traverse,” “ The By-way,” by J. C. Cazin. 
It is a landscape in sandy Picardy, with its pale green 
herbage and wind-worried trees, suggesting the neigh- 
borhood of the sea. There is a cottage with a red tile 
roof; against the cottage leans a pigsty; the sky is 
reddened by the sunset, and the country postman—sole 
living figure visible inthe solitude—hurries along the 
path past the cottage and over the desolate heath. The 
subject is simplicity itself, and yet by the mystery of 
harmonies of color, and by the synthesis of observation 
made by an impressionable and serious temperament, 
the picture as a whole provokes reverie and emotion. It 
is precisely this “ emotive ” quality which constitutes the 
charm of M. Cazin’s work. M. Cazin is a man of in- 
finitely cultivated mind, a paznter who thinks, and not 
a thinker who paints. By dint of patient and exquisite 
study he penetrates the mysteries of reality; but the 
contemplation of reality in his case always precedes 
creation, or, in other words, the operation of the eyes 
which perceive precedes the operation of the mind which 
conceives. The distinction is radical, and the reader 
need only remember. the works of Puvis de Chavannes or 
of Gustave Moreau, in order to comprehend its import- 
ance. These two latter artists are thinkers who paint. 
In this same category of thinkers who paint we may 
place Cornelius, Burne-Jones, and Elihu Vedder, for 
whom painting is a sort of writing, and a writing of a 
hieratic rather than of a demotic character. The paint- 
ers who think are less common, but the charm of their 
work is universal and eternal, and needs no exegesis, no 
key, no doctrinal commentary. The simplest are sus- 
ceptible to its human charm. 

The present is the ninth annual exhibition of the 
Société d’Aquarellistes Frangais. It is to be noted with 
regret that year by year this society becomes less inter- 
esting. At the time of its foundation the society was 
composed of fifteen members, almost all first-class artists, 
who worked in widely different veins, and whose collec- 
tive efforts produced a most varied and remarkable ex- 
hibition. At present the society consists of forty-eight 
members, among whom are many amateurs or rich 
persons who paint for their amusement. This year nine 
new members have been elected. Next year twenty new 
names will doubtless be found on the list, for the prestige 
of the society has been lost. The Société d’Aquarellistes 
is now a house open to the first comer; the title neces- 
sary to secure admission is no longer talent, but the 
simple payment of an entrance fee of $500. In such 
conditions it is not wonderful that the standard of the 
exhibition has sunk to such a degree that its future is 
likely to be compromised, Doubtless the artists find 
very marked commercial advantages in their association 
and in this collective exhibition. We cannot blame them 
for looking keenly after their pecuniary interests ; on the 
other hand there is no reason why the independent critic 
should dwell at any length on these manifestations in 
which art plays a'very small réle. In the whole exhibi- 
tion we may note first of all certain interesting efforts of 
M. Albert Besnard to render simply an observed reality. 
M. Besnard had the misfortune to gain the Prix de 


Rome, and, consequently, to be subjected to the conven- 
tional influence of the Villa Medicis and narrow academic 
instruction. At present M. Besnard is in revolt ; he is a 
rebel and an insurgent who is seeking his way. M. Duez 
and M. Maurice Courant exhibit some studies from 
nature freely handled and full of air and freshness. 
Mme. Madeleine Lemaire exhibits some magnificent 
water-colors of fruit and flowers, most delectable in their 
transparent and savory perfection. MM. Roger Jourdain 
and Georges Jeanniot also exhibit excellent work. MM. 
Frangais and Harpignies send a number of landscapes, 
good of the kind, and resembling in every point the land- 
scapes which they exhibited last year and the year 
before. 

The other day, in company with some brother Parisian 
critics, I went down to Chenonceaux to inspect M. 
Toché’s work, which is nearly finished, and I may con- 
fess that we were all profoundly and agreeably surprised. 
In this century of easel pictures and painted wall orna- 
ments there exists, we found, an artist, Charles Toché, 
who has resuscitated a lost art; who has conceived an 
immense decorative ensemble and carried out his plan 
successfully ; who has painted twelve hundred square 
metres of fresco work—not so-called fresco on canvas, 
or fresco on plaster, but the real old Italian fresco 
painted with earthen colors on a surface of lime and 
sand—imperishable fresco such as Botticelli and Luini 
and Tiepolo painted. This resuscitation of the old art 
of fresco would alone be a title to fame. The panels, 
the ceilings, the general decorative frame-work combined 
with very elaborate sculpture and stucco work, the alle- 
gories and the vast ornamental designs which now adorn 
the gallery of Chenonceaux, prove that M. Toché has 
preserved a sense of sumptuous color and of patrician 
splendor which none of our modern professional deco- 
rators have attained. The correct work of Baudry and 
Galland would appear cold and feeble beside the brilliant, 
rich, and always harmonious compositions with which 
M. Toché has adorned the gallery of Chenonceaux, 
Whatever criticisms may be made, the fact remains that 
the ensemble of this decoration is rich and pleasing to 
the eye as a whole ; curious, amusing, and interesting in 
detail. The fact also remains that there is no other 
living artist who could have carried this vast scheme of 
fresco and sculpture and architecture to successful ac- 
complishment. These are sufficient reasons to justify 
us in proclaiming Charles Toché to be a remarkable 
artist. THEODORE CHILD. 





FRUIT-PAINTING IN OILS. 





IV.—SMALL FRUIT—CHERRIES—APRICOTS—WILD 
FRUITS. 

IN the representation of small fruit it would seem 
with most young artists to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty to dispose the subject so as to give the picture 
a graceful, pleasing effect, preserving at the same time 
the strength and brilliancy of nature. It is certainly no 
easy task. Beauty and grace in design, at best, are an 
arduous study, demanding close observation, concentrat- 
ed thought, and constant practice. We must learn the 
great art of choosing and adapting, discarding awkward 
and disagreeable forms, and substituting the opposite. 
There is a painter’s, as well as a poet’s, license, and the 
one is just as legitimate as, and as important as the 
other. One often hears the remark from over-practical 
persons, that, provided a picture be “true to nature,” 
other qualities are of little consequence; which simply 
means, that, no matter how prosaic and common-place a 
picture may be, if it but fills all the technical require- 
ments of art, and is a faithful transcript or copy of the 
subject, it should be perfectly satisfactory. While it 
may readily be granted that truth is indispensable, 
yet a picture which has nothing else to recommend it 
will be very uninteresting, for it will betray a lack of 
knowledge in composition—of beauty of form and color. 
Some persons have much less than others to contend 
with in this respect, for the reason that they possess an 
intuitive perception of the beautiful in nature, and se- 
lect and combine, instinctively, as it were, all the ideal 
possibilities of which a given subject is capable. Many, 
on the other hand, can only learn by years of study and 
practice to see nature with an artist's eye. 

Cherries make a beautiful subject. One of the sim- 
plest and most graceful ways of painting them is to 
select a small branch well filled with the fruit, swing it 
up ina natural, yet graceful, position against a gray back- 
ground, taking care to detach those leaves which inter- 
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fere too much with a proper view of the clusters of fruit. 
If the desire is to represent them on a table or stand, 
the arrangement becomes more difficult ; they may be 
placed in a shallow basket, with a portion of stem and 
a leaf showing here and there. To avoid stiffness, all 
straight and parallel lines should be kept out of the 
composition if possible. In order to nullify, or, at least, 
to palliate, the disagreeable effect of such, an egg-shaped 
vase might be introduced with advantage. 

After modelling the cherries, and giving the required 
rotundity, the painter must observe and properly interpret 
the delicate gray refiexes on the shadowed side of the 
darker-hued fruit, and, above all, place the speck of pos- 
itive light as he sees it in nature, as it is this, more than 
anything else, which conveys the impression of a pol- 
ished surface, and also enhances the spherical form and 
solidity of the fruit. Upon one occasion I remember 
painting a picture, which was greatly admired, in which 
was introduced a highly glazed ovoid vase. I lost the 
sale of the picture, to one of its admirers, by stubborn- 
ly refusing to paint out the reflection of the window 
upon the surface of the vase. Happily, however, the 
canvas soon met with a less critzca/ purchaser. 

Apricots are another very interesting subject for early 
summer study, and they are not difficult to paint. The 
rich orange hue of the fruit, together with the dark green 
leaves and reddish brown stems, render them very at- 
tractive. The colors used are simple : orange and light 
cadmium, rose madder (for the blush that many pos- 
sess from the ardent kisses of old “Sol’”), and raw 
umber. A gorgeous bit of color could be got by the 
combination of apricots and dark, liver-hued ox-heart 
cherries. Properly disposed, with a few leaves and some 
graceful vase or other piece of bric-a-brac, harmonious 
in tone, they would make acharming picture. A branch 
well-loaded with the fruit, pendent against a gray wall 
background, as in the case of cherries cited above, 
would also be very simple and effective. 

There are many uncultivated berries and other fruits to 
be found growing spontaneously throughout our fields 
and forests, especially in mountainous regions, which 
should be pressed into the service of the fruit-painter, 
not only on account of their natural beauty of color and 
grace of form, but also because of their novelty, which, 
it must not be forgotten, is an important quality for a 
picture to possess in this age and generation. I might 
mention, in connection with this, the wild mountain 
plum, whose delicate carnation, with its pearly bloom, is 
particularly charming. Also the mulberry, of both the 
rich creamy-white and purple varieties. The graceful 
and bright vermilion clusters of the dogwood; the 
dark orange fruit of the persimmon tree and many 
others—these are all well worthy of the painter’s regard. 


Besides, although, perhaps, not fruit in the strict sense of © 


the term, a fruit-painter may introduce, consistently, into 
his pictures, and with excellent effect, such picturesque 
subjects as hazel-nuts, while yet in their sheaths; they 
grow in graceful clusters, and these clusters detached 
from the parent stem, with a few leaves, can be made a 
very interesting feature. Equal, if not superior in at- 
tractiveness, are chestnuts, both in and out of the burr. 
The nut itself is easy to imitate; to imitate well, the 
burr is very difficult, yet, when well done, it will be 
found a very pleasing and attractive object in a picture. 

A light olive green would be excellent for such an ob- 
ject, as this tone will contrast beautifully with the differ- 
ent red tones of the cherries, and, at the same time, be 
in perfect harmony. To give still greater variety and 
interest to the composition, a piece of drapery of some 
light fabric, and of a proper shade—say lilac, for in- 
stance—carelessly disposed, and sweeping from the top 
of the vase, may be introduced. For such a combina- 
tion, a dark, cool gray, suggestive of purple, would make 
an excellent background. Sometimes, in such simple 
compositions, we feel the need of a bit of contrasting col- 
or ina particular spot for the purpose of balancing or 
carrying off some other color, and have no fruit which 
will answer the purpose ; in such cases a flower or flow- 
ers will be found useful, and such can always be had in 
every variety of hue. These suggestions are intended 
merely as a hint to encourage young artists to put their 
wits to work in the study of composition, and the harmo- 
nies of color. 

The painting of cherries is not difficult. The light 
carnation variety is probably the easiest to render; the 
most trying is the large yellow-white with a blush, 
termed “ white-heart.” 

To him who uses his eyes—who observes closely, and 
has an appreciative taste—nature teems with beauty at 


all times and seasons. The landscapist may expatiate 
upon the quiet loveliness of his flowery meads, the 
grandeur of his dark woodland scenes, the glory of his 
burning sunsets and the majesty of his empurpled moun- 
tains, yet the fruit and still-life painter has no occasion 
to be envious, since his field of labor is no less beautiful 
and no less varied in interest. Let him be content to 
plod on in his own quiet and conscientious way, design- 
ing, selecting, adapting, thinking out new combinations 
of glowing color and harmonious line, and he will cap- 
tivate not less than his exuberant brother. ’ 

Many things come to us by chance as it were, which 
give us great delight. I remember one gloomy day in 
July, in the country, while I was chafing within doors, 
racking my brains for a subject, in walked a member of 
the household just returned from a neighbor’s, and held 
up to my admiring eyes one of the most beautiful objects 
I had ever beheld—a branch of crab-apples. The fruit 
was about the size of a greengage, and upon this small 
branch, of perhaps eighteen or twenty inches long, there 
clustered at least twenty-five apples, some of a bright 
carnation, others light yellow, with rosy cheeks, and all 
covered with a gray, frosty bloom. It would have been 
difficult to find a more interesting model for a fruit- 
painter. My ennui was dispelled. I immediately set 
to work, and in a few hours had finished a most satis- 
factory study. 

The reader, perhaps, would like to know the process 
of painting the branch from beginning to end. Well, I 
procured an old box-lid of oak, gray with age, set it up 
at a proper distance, secured my branch against it in a 
natural position, as if hanging from the tree, the light 
falling on it from the side and over my left shoulder, 
thus casting a broad shadow on the background thrown 
from the leaves and fruit. I sketched it in freely with 
charcoal, then with a small, pointed brush and burnt 
Sienna outlined it very carefully, being particular to have 
everything correct. This operation consumed the best 
part of an hour. I then painted the fruit in solidly with 
plenty of pigment, finishing, as I proceeded, to the best 
of my ability. For the reds I used Chinese vermilion, 
rendering it more rosy by mixing with it a modicum of 
white, adding on the shadowed side a little crimson lake 
and raw umber. For the yellows I used light cadmium 
and white, in the shadows adding raw umber and a little 
deep cadmium. The leafage was painted with the vari- 
ous tints made from the zinober greens and yellow ochre, 
with, perhaps, here and there, for cutting dense shadows, 
a little Vandyck brown. 

The cast shadow on the background was kept broad 
and transparent, the colors used being Vandyck brown, 
burnt Sienna and raw umber, the effect of this being 
heightened by keeping the portions catching the light 
a tone higher or brighter than they appeared. 

A. J. H. Way. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 





I.—CHOICE OF VIEW—EXTENT OF THE PICTURE— 
METHOD OF SKETCHING, 


ENTHUSIASTIC admirers of fine scenery are apt to 
take you to hill-tops for sketching. You can get “such 
a magnificent view” from some favorite elevation. And 
your attention is called to the four points of the compass 
as if you could put 360° ina picture. But your field of 
vision is limited to 60°, and you are safer with less. 
The inexperienced are almost certain to be tempted in- 
to putting too much in a picture. A far-reaching dis- 
tance is very desirable, but if you take in such an 
expanse horizontally that proportion will not allow 
strongly represented objects in the foreground—you will 
have nothing but a sort of telescopic view. To secure 
a bold foreground it may be necessary to come down 
from the heights. Trees below your standpoint, whose 
tops had failed to reach the horizon, will, as you de- 
scend toward them, tower up against the sky, and stand 
out in more effective relief; rocks, or mere stones, every- 
thing, down to the homeliest bits of vegetation, will in- 
crease in significance as you put yourself on a level with 
them. Meanwhile the distance may have lost some- 
what, but the middle distance has probably gained a 
great deal. Do not waste too much time in deciding 
upon the view—it is not for a “chef d’ceuvre”—before 
that is thought of you will want to make many a sketch 
to put away in your portfolio. 

If you do not understand thoroughly the principles of 
perspective, be very careful about admitting objects in 
your sketch that do no: belong to nature itself. Build- 


ings, bridges, etc., must not be introduced if they are 
prone to betray you into error. You might go on fora 
long time sketching natural scenery without making 
use of mathematical perspective ; still, if you have little 
or no knowledge of the subject, you are likely to meet 
with embarrassments. There is no excuse for deficiency 
in this direction, for a few weeks of intelligent applica- 
tion to the subject will make you fairly competent. 

All landscape involves aérial perspective, but this is 
not comprehended by means of rules, but by faithful 
observation and critical perception. 

Keep far enough back from the objects desired for 
the foreground to allow them to fall into the view pre- 
sented when you look directly forward. You cannot, 
under these conditions, see distinctly anything close up 
to your standpoint; and it is only from where you do 
begin to see distinctly, that you want anything to appear 
in the picture. An imaginary line passing across the 
landscape at this place becomes the lower edge of the 
picture. Upon the same principle the line to which the 
scope of your vision rises, when you look forward nat- 
urally, and without effort, defines the upper edge of the 
picture. Now, hold up your open hands, with the palms 
at right angles to your eyes, so that you see between 
them just what is to constitute the horizontal extent of 
your picture. This must not be more than twice the 
distance between your standpoint and the line at which 
the picture is to begin. 
so little, if you will, that the picture is panel-shaped, 
but more would not come within the field of vision. 
The hands held up in this way may serve, after a fashion, 
to frame off a picture at the side; and, by moving them 
along one way and the other, you can judge what will 
come in so as to produce the most desirable effect. In 
thus fixing the limits of the picture, you decide just how 
The above 


It may be ever so much less, 


much you can afford to include or exclude. 
considerations define the form of that portion of the field 
of vision which is to constitate the picture. If the en- 
tire field were always accepted all pictures would be 
round. 

The next thing is to-decide what point in this bit of 
landscape is directly before the eye, as you look forward, 
without being diverted in any direction. This point is 
the centre of vision, often called the point of sight, and 
it must mark the centre of a horizontal line drawn across 
the picture. This horizontal line has nothing to do with 
the sensible horizon, which depends upon the physical 
character of the view—this is strictly relative to your 
position. The lower you stand, the lower it will be. 
Usually, it comes somewhere between one fifth and one 
half the height of the picture. If it should be higher, 
the result would be a kind. of bird’s-eye-view. 

The size of the sketch may suit convenience. It is 
best not to represent a view on a very small scale, as 
there would be less chance for good realistic work, such 
as one needs for practice. A full-sized sheet of academy 
board is not too large to start out with; if the pro- 
portions admit of any being cut off, very well. If the 
sketch is worth copying on canvas, the chances are that 
a more faithful picture will be produced by reducing 
than by enlarging. 

We will assume that the view before you, the position 
that you occupy, and all conditions, are satisfactory. 
You may be equipped with a folding-easel, a sketching- 
umbrella, stool, etc., or your outfit may be less perfect, 
in which case, ingenuity must make up the deficiency. 
It is difficult and tiresome to paint without something more 
than the knees to rest the sketch-board on. An ordinary 
large umbrella may be made to serve this purpose, if it 
is raised, and, with the outside up, allowed to rest in front 
of you and inclining toward you. : Perhaps a tree is 
kindly doing duty in its stead over your head, if the sun 
would otherwise be too trying. 

Having decided as to how much of the view you are 
going to take in the sketch, and as to the dimensions of 
the sketch, you are committed to a certain scale. A 
point on the horizontal line in the view has been recog- 
nized as the centre and transferred to the sketch-board, 
thus dividing it in halves horizontally. Now look on 
this line again for definite features that will serve to 
mark off quarters. Bringing the divisions down to the 
lower edge of the sketch-board, and noting the forms 
thereby obtained, while comparing them with the cor- 
responding divisions of the view, will test the accuracy of 
all the calculations that have been made. Next select 
some object, or some space between objects, in the dis- 
tance, to be used as a standard of measurement. Study 
it with relation to the division on which it occurs, and line 
it in correctly, Go on laying in other features, compar- 
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ing them proportionally with this. Sometimes it is con- 
venient to have one standard for horizontal measurement 
and another for vertical ; but, remember, all through, the 
measurements are to be comparative and perfectly con- 
sistent. 

Some people take a stick the length of the horizontal 
line of the sketch-board, and cut notches in it to corre- 
spond to the divisions that have been indicated, and then, 
holding it at the distance required to make the notches 
match exactly the same points on the view, cut other 


“* MAN-AT-ARMS,”” 





notches to mark whatever is taken as a standard of 
measurement. The stick then serves as a gauge for 
comparative measurement. Of course, with this method, 
the observations are all taken with one eye. Such 
mechanical aid may be very well for a while, but it 
should be laid aside as soon as one has had a fair 
amount of practice. 

Some artists draw very carefully before applying color 
at all, while others form everything with the color itself. 
One of our oldest and most prominent landscapists 


DRAWING BY MEISSONIER. 


GOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 118.) 


always produces a perfect picture in charcoal or pencil 
before he touches color; another, who stands equally 
high, dashes in his color at once; and some of his 
hurried sketches are said to be quite unintelligible to 
any one but himself until he has interpreted them at 
leisure in his studio. If a beginner were to try this 
programme, he might fancy himself all right until the time 
came for interpretation, but he would fail signally then. 

While one is inexperienced, at least, it is best to make 
an accurate outline drawing with pencil. Try the effect 
of masses of shade by touching them in with charcoal 
and softening them a little with the finger. 

Perhaps while you are working the light and shade 
will change materially. It is well to take time to see 
at what hour of the day the most desirable effects may 
be looked for—that is, to visit the spot and decide upon 
this before setting out to sketch at all. Do not imagine 
that you must always have something brilliant. It is 
said that young people are sure to paint sunsets. After 
a time they learn to see beauty in subdued tones, and 
learn that shadow may be as impressive as light and even 
more subtly beautiful. H. CHADRAYNE. 

(To be continued.) 


PAINTING FROM THE CAST. 





DIRECTIONS DRAWN UP BY E. J. POYNTER, R. A., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL ART TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


FoR ‘monochrome painting use flake white, raw um- 
ber, blue black, and, when the color of the cast requires 
them, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna. 

Mix up a tint with the palette-knife : 

For the shadows. 
For the darker half-tint. 
For the light half-tints or general color of the casts. 

Match the tints with the knife against the cast, so as 
to get the color as true as possible. The tints must be 
of the frevazling color of the shadow, or half-tints re- 
quired. 

If there is any quantity of strong reflection in the shad- 
ows, which contrasts in a marked manner with the cast 
shadows, mix up an additional tint for the reflections. 

N.B.—In matching the tints against the cast, the knife 
must be heid in the full hght between the eye and the 
cast, but so that there shall be no “shine or glare” on 
the paint. é 

If the student is working in the full light of the window, 
and the cast is in the darker part of the room, he must 
go near to the cast to match the tints, or they will be too 
dark ; otherwise he may match them from his place. 

Make a careful outline of the cast in charcoal, and, be- 
fore beginning to paint, draw in the outline with a sable 
brush filled with raw umber thinned with turpentine. // 
zs most important that the outline shall be finished and 
correct before beginning to paint. 

The painting should be so done that it should be fin- 
ished at the first painting ; it is therefore necessary that 
no more be begun in the morning than can be completed 
in the day. 

First lay in the shadows with the shadow-tint, painting 
a little over the line of transition between the light and 
shade, so as to have some color to paint into. Next to 
this lay in the darker half-tint, painting it into the shad- 
ows, but not passing beyond the transition line, or the 
drawing will be lost; and:carry this tint as far as neces- 
sary toward the light, mixing with it some of the lighter 
half-tints as it graduates toward the light, following of 
course the gradations and drawing of the cast. 

Next cover the lighter parts with the lighter half-tint, 
and if the spaces of highest light be large, mix white with 
the tint, imitating the gradations in the cast. 

Next paint the reflections into the shadows, mixing 
white, or white and yellow ochre, or yellow ochre only, 
with the shadow-tint to lighten it, according to the 
greater or less degree of warmth in the reflection ; and 
paint in the darker parts of the shadow (picking out the 
forms) by mixing raw umber, black, and raw or burnt 
Sienna, with the shadow-tint, following in each case the 
gradations in the cast. 

Next get rid of any too abrupt transition between 
the shadow and the darker half-tint by laying on inter- 
mediate tints between them, being most careful not to 
lose the drawing at this part, which is the most difficult 
gradation to render in the painting. 

In the same way correct any false tones in the half- 
tints by laying on the right color over the places which 
are wrong 
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Finally, when the modelling is complete, put on the 
highest lights with a full brush, taking care that the 
color used is absolutely right. 

If these directions are attended to, and the right tints 
are laid on in the right places, there will be no need to 

* re-touch, and the work may be taken up the next day 
where it was left off. 

‘To prevent an awkward join between the two days’ 
work, do not leave off at an outline, but carry the paint 





FIRST STEP. WINTER LAWDSCAPE, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. W. SEAVY. 


a little over the edge; and begin the next day’s work 
with some of the same (or exactly similar) color, paint- 
ing a little of the edge of the previous day’s work; the 
join will then not be visible. 


CAROLUS DURAN’S MODE OF TEACHING. 





THE method of instruction pursued in the atelier 
of Carolus Duran is described as follows by one 
of his pupils, in John Collier’s ‘‘Manual of Oil 
Painting ” (Cassell & Co.) : 

The model was posed on Monday, always in 
full light, without shadow effect, and against a 
strongly-colored background, which we had to imi- 
tate exactly in its relations to the figure. The figure 
was drawn in in charcoal, then we were allowed 
to take a sable and strengthen the outline with 
some dark color mixed with turpentine, but not 
to make. any preparation, nor put in conven- 
tional brown shadows, The palette’ was set as 
follows : 

Black, verte émeraude, raw umber, cobalt, laque 
ordinaire, brun rouge or light red, yellow ochre, and 
white (the colors being placed on the palette in this 
order from left to. right). 

We were supposed to mix two or three grada- 
tions of yellow ochre with white, two of light red 
with white, two of cobalt with white, and also of 
black and raw umber to facilitate the choice of 
tones. 

We were not allowed any small brushes, at any 
rate for a long time—many months or years. 

On Tuesday Duran came to criticise and correct 
the drawing, or the laying in of the painting if it 
was sufficiently advanced. We blocked in the cur- 
tain first, and then put in the figure or face in big 
touches like a coarse wooden head hewn with a 
hatchet; in fact, in a big mosaic, not bothering 
to soften things down, but to get the right amount 
of light and the proper color, attending first to the 
highest light. The hair, etc., was not smoothed 
into the flesh at first, but just pasted on in the 
right tone like a coarse wig; then other touches were 
placed on the junctions of the big mosaic touches, to 
model them and make the flesh more supple. Of course, 
these touches were a gradation between the touches they 
modelled. All was solid, and there were no gradations 
by brushing the stuff off the lights gently into the darks 
or vice vers& ; because Duran wished us actually to make 
and match each bit of the tone of the surface. He came 
again on Friday to criticise, and on that day we finished. 


Art Dates and Hints. 


[From John Collier’s ‘‘ Manual of Oil Painting.’"—Cassell & Co.] 





WITHOUT study from the nude there is no serious 
figure-painting possible. If the artist have conscientious 
objections to this kind of study he must confine himself 
to landscapes and still life. It matters not what kind of 
figure-pictures he wishes to paint, he will never be able 
to draw the figure properly, whether 
draped or otherwise, unless he has 
gone through a preliminary course 
of study from the nude. 


€--% 
x 


IT is a pity for a student to bother 
himself with elaborate detail, which 
he can only see when close to the 
object, for there is no difficulty in 
painting detail; the real difficulty 
lies in getting the general truth of 
tone and tint. 

+ * 

WHEN the student can honestly 
say to himself that his studies of 
still life are thoroughly accurate, he 
may begin the practice of landscape. 
And the sort of landscape he should 
choose is one that most resembles 
the work he has been doing hither- 
to.... Forinstance, he should take 
a bit of old wall, and only work 
at it when the sky is gray, leaving 
off painting whenever the sun 
comes out. The painting of sun- 
light must not be attempted for 
a long time, for it is not only difficult 
on account of its dazzling the eye, but it is also a terrible 
offender against our law of reasonable permanency of 
effect, as every shadow it throws is continually changing 
its position. 


SECOND STEP. 


* * 
* 


IN painting out of doors a small hand-glass should be 
as indispensable as the palette, and should be constantly 
consulted. The so-called “Claude” glasses, or black, 
convex mirrors, are sometimes of service, especially where 





THE PALISADES. WITH ACCESSORY FIGURES. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. W, SEAVY. 


the light is very strong, as they tone the landscape down 


until it looks more like a picture. 


* * 
* 


IT is as well, in the first stage of still-life painting, to 
introduce a bit of stuff here and there, and carefully study 
its folds ; but for the systematic study of draperies there 
is nothing like a lay figure. 
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* 
Most of the female models of the present day are apt 


to be stumpy, Jj. e., short in the leg. This must be cor- 
rected in all figures with any pretension to dignity and 
grace. The fault generally lies chiefly in the lower leg, 
that is, from the knee downward. 
+ + 

THERE are some points that the portrait-painter should 
be firm about. He should never flatter his sitter; he 
should paint him at his best, if he can, but that js all. 
He should never make him younger or better-looking 
than he is, nor give him an amiable expression if he never 





WINTER LANDSCAPE, ARRANGED AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BACKGROUND, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. W. SEAVY. 


does anything but scowl, nor put him in a graceful atti- 
tude if he is essentially ungraceful. 
+. * 

IF the sitter will not talk, the next best plan is to get 
some one to read to him ; but, amused he must be at all 
costs, or the portrait will inevitably reflect the patient 
misery of the subject. Nor should the sitter be bullied 
about sitting very still ; of course he must not be allowed 
to fidget too much, but a man who is always thinking of 

his position can hardly help looking awkward and 

constrained; and, above all, he must be given 

a rest whenever he wants it; and, even if he do not 

want it, he must have one as soon as he looks tired. 
+ * 

THE painter should habitually work a good way 
off from the object, but should from time to time 
place his picture side by side with it, and then look 
at them both together from a distance. As a further 
aid in detecting inaccuracies a large upright looking- 
glass in the room is invaluable. 


*  % 
* 


THE advantage of having a fresh view of one’s 
picture, such as the looking-glass gives, cannot he 
overestimated. In painting, as in everything else, 
there is a fatal tendency to become accustomed to 
one’s faults. There is nothing like seeing them 
from a different point of view, to give renewed 
freshness to one’s pictorial conscience. 


* . * 
* 


AS a medium to be used with the colors, I think, 
on the whole, a mixture of copal, linseed oil and 
turpentine is the best for general purposes. It 
should be mixed in about equal proportions of al! 
three, unless the picture be required to dry quickly, 
when the linseed oil should be diminished, or even 
left out altogether. The medium should be held in 
a dipper fastened on to the palette. 

re, 
* 

SOME pigments, such as rose madder, remain in 
a fit state to paint with after having been on the 
palette for many days, but others become sticky in 
a day or two. As soon as they are in this state, 
they should be thrown away. Colors can be kept 

moist for some time by putting them in water, but, as a 
rule, it is not worth while to do this. A considerable 
economy can, however, be practised in brushes by always 
cleaning them oneself. 

: * * * 

COLOR laid thinly on a dark ground appears colder 
—+#. e., bluer—than its’ natural hue, whereas a thin 
coat of color, on a light ground (such as an ordinary 
canvas), assumes a warmer—Z, ¢., a more orange hue. 






































THE FIGURE IN THE FOREGROUND, 


IN taking photographs out of doors, it often adds to 
the pleasure of the work and the value of the picture to 
introduce a figure in the foreground. Then comes to the 
amateur the perplexing question as to where the figure 
shall stand to produce the best effect. Then there is the 
matter of the relative value of the figure and the land- 
scape or other background. These matters came up in 
a recent conversation with Mr. L. W. Seavy, a well- 
known photographic amateur, who uses photography in 
his profession as a scene-painter. His suggestions will 
be valuable during the camera season that is at hand. 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Seavy, “a question of values.” 
“What do you wish: a picture with a figure in it as an ac- 
cessory, or a portrait with an appropriate background and 
accessories? The two are plainly different, and it is the 
failure to recognize this difference that causes so many 
good amateur photographers to make such uninterest- 
ing portraits and landscapes. It is wholly a matter of 
taste and choice which shall be done. It is of the ut- 
most importance that one or the other be decided upon 
before the camera is unpacked for work. As nearly all 
wish to take portraits or full-lengths of their friends, 
this may be considered now. ‘The figure has the greatest 
value, and the landscape or background the least. By 
value is here meant the clearness, distinctness, and illu- 
mination in the picture. The figure must be in the 
strongest light, and it must be clearly defined, with good 
detail in the shadows. The background, being of a lower 
value, is less distinct, andis darker. If they are both given 
the same value, the picture is inartistic, because the eye is 
confused. The attention is distracted between the de- 
tail of the landscape and the portrait or figure. This is 
the common fault of out-of-door pictures containing 
figures—confusion, a want of concentration, and a lack 
ofrepose. We do not know what we are expected to do— 
to admire the landscape or the figure, and the picture is 
tiresome and uninteresting because it has no one ac- 
cented note that makes its key or point of interest.” 

Mr. Seavy’s work with the camera is the first step in 
a series of three that is to result in the final picture 
made by the professional photographer. He photo- 
graphs trees, rocks, bits of woodland or shore for the 
purpose of afterward using these pictures as the basis 
of large painted canvases that are the “ backgrounds ” 
of the photographer. There is, first, the field photo- 
graph, then the painted background, which is always 
a large picture like a scene for a theatre, lastly, the 
finished picture, given to the customer who has or- 
dered his portrait. It is plain that the last step and 
final artistic result must be kept in mind in taking the 
first step. It is also plain that if the last step is the 
production of an artistic pic- 
ture of a figure in a landscape, 
that the manner in which the 
first photograph is made may 
wellserve as a guide in taking 
any out-of-door portrait. The 
end sought is precisely the 
same—an artistic picture. Mr. 
Seavy’s frequent journeys 
afoot and in his canoe have 
this always in view. His ob- 
ject is not to find charming, 
picturesque, or noble land- 
scapes, or to look for striking 
marine or mountain views. 
These, while worthy any cam- 
era, have too much value. 
They would overshadow and 
belittle the future portrait. He 
looks rather for what may be 
called secondary values. These 
are bits of old moss-cover- 
ed walls, picturesque fences, 
clumps of bushes, ragged old 
trees with fantastic limbs, 
glimpses of country lanes, by-ways nooks and corners 
about quaint buildings, or pleasant corners among the 
rocks bythe beach, rustic bridges and cool pools deep 
in the woods, the home of the trout or the nesting-place 
of shy bob-white. These fragments of nature he picks 
up everywhere, using his camera as a sweep-net to drag 
in whatever is suggestive of rural and homely beauty. 
He also captures any bit of tracery in woods and bram- 
bles that will make arabesques of branches and foliage 
against the sky. 

Why? Because these scraps of woodland and shore 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


are of secondary valuc. A pretty girl, standing by a 
crazy old gate and overshadowed by a sweeping cluster 
of boughs, gains by her surroundings. The accessories 
are simple, unobtrusive, harmonious, and also beautiful. 
The thing we wish to see is the pretty girl, and those 
minor things in nature please without distracting, satisfy 
the sense of completeness and heighten the value of the 
portrait. The same pretty girl standing on a bare windy 
beach, or before a grand range of mountains, would only 
be impertinent. The grand marine horizon, the noble 
uplift of the hills are only belittled by her presence, and 





CANOEIST PORTRAIT, WITH ROCKS AS SUPPORT. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY I W. SEAVY. 


the picture would be a failure, because wanting in bal- 
ance of values. Besides this, these minor things, the 
stone wall, the old stile, the big rock on the shore are 
points of support forthe figure. A standing figure quite 
removed from any object near at hand, as a picture of 
any figure on a bare flat meadow or beach, is fatiguing. 
These objects can be used for actual supports. The 
figure can lean upon them or rest a hand on them, 
and at once seem more at ease and give the person who 
views the picture a pleasurable sense of repose. Just as 
adress that is much beribboned and flounced gives a 
sense of unrest and fretfulness, so the want of any support 





COMPOSITION WITH LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE OF EQUAL INTEREST, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. W. SEAVY, 


or suggested support give a sense of unrest that is an 
injury to the picture. It is for this purpose the profes- 
sional photographer always employs tables, chairs, balus- 
trades or other accessories in his pictures. They give 
the subject an object of support. 

Besides these bits of naturesthat are always placed in 
the foreground and near the figure, there must be the 
actual background or landscape. This is, in like manner, 
always suggestive of repose. It is a woodland lane, a 
foot-path by the beach, a shady pool in the woods, or a 


bit of road. These things suggest humanness or the 
- 
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sense of their use by human beings. Houses would 
therefore seem very useful, but this is not always so, be- 
cause architectural lines are usually stiff and hard, and 
it is difficult to make any building i 


1 a photograph ap- 
pear unobtrusive and of secondary value. In the actual 
painted “ backgrounds ” the buildings represented are 
always a trifle indistinct, and thus kept down and sub- 
dued. For the same reason a porch is better than a 
piazza, and a corner of a piazza better than the side of a 
house. 

These few hints from a practical man are of the utmost 
value in the taking of out-of-door photographs where 
one or more figures are to give the chief value to the 
picture. There must be background of some kind. The 
figure cannot stand against a dead wall or in a field or 
on a beach with the sky-line calling the figure through 
the ears. The thing to do is to look for subjects that, 
while beautiful in themselves shall not be obtrusive, dis- 
tracting or impertinent. There is no need to travel off 
to Nahant or the Adirondacks or the Thousand Isles 
forbackgrounds. They are everywhere, in country lanes, 
on farms, along the beach and in the woods. Look for 
supports. These are any objects that would suggest 
repose to the figure—a fallen log, an old tree on whose 
gnarled roots the figure can sit, with a bit of tangled 
vine overhead for a sky fresco. The objects need not 
furnish actual physical support, provided they seem nat- 
ural, like a tangle of blackberries or a grape-vine climb- 
ing over a rail fence. If there is a bit of landscape be- 
hind the figure make it quite secondary in interest by 
selecting a simple view, or by actually taking the view 
out of focus to give it a touch of hazy softness. Take 
pains to see that the horizon does not cut the elbows, 
neck or head of the figure. Better have the sky-line too 
low than too high. If a building is used, select only a 
corner of the wall, or any picturesque fragment, and 
choosing a door in preference to a window. Do not be 
afraid of the “homely.” A barn-door is far better than a 
carved front-door in a pretentious house. Anything that 
is pretentious is bad, because it tends to destroy the values 
of the picture. 

As value largely depends on light, always choose the 
strongest light for the figure, and place the accessories 
in the shadows. Do not try to pose the accessories. 
Take things in nature as you find them. A barn-door 
is a capital background, but if a hoe is carefully laid in 
one place and a rake in another it only gives all who be- 
hold the picture a kind of “rheumatism of the mind.” 

If there are two supporting objects, such as a gate on 
one side and a cluster of tall plants on the other, see 
that they are contrasted both in size and general outline, 
otherwise the picture may have a certain geometrical 
air that is uncomfortable. These things may seem 
small, yet upon them will de- 
pend the success or failure of 
any picture, 

CHARLES BARNARD, 


Cueape ELectric LIGHTING.— 
A well-known New York chemist 
says he is prepared to furnish 

_ magnesium wire or ribbon at one 
dollar the ounce. The metal is very 
light, and the expense of lighting 
a group or interior must be very 
small—certainly not exceeding six 
to ten cents. Now will not some 
ingenious friend give us a simple, 
inexpensive mechanical lamp and 
reflector for burning the wire ? 





DEEP INDENTATIONS in distem- 
per backgrounds—caused, for in- 
stance, by contact with head-rests 
—may be removed by dampening 
on the front (or back if accessible ) 
with water from an ordinary toilet 
spray. Do not wet the ground too 
much, or the color will run. 


To PainT UPON ALBUMEN Pa- 
PER.—Water-colors are used for this purpose. If the colors 
‘‘ crawl,” or fail to flow easily, the picture should be washed 
over with a weak solution of ox-gall, which is sold ready for use 
by dealers in artists’ materials. If the picture is not too large, a 
moist tongue passed over the surface of the photograph accom- 
plishes the purpose much better. 





YELLOW Spots IN NeGcaTives.—I have been troubled with 
opaque spots of a comet shape in dry plates; they appeared 
in showers, and in size were not much larger than a pin's point. 
On consulting with that infallible guide, Dr. Roach, I learned 
that the blemishes were caused by insoluble particles of pyro- 
gallic acid. Of course, filtering the pyro-solution put an end to 
the trouble, G. G. R. 
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BIRD AND FOLIAGE 
DRAWN BY C. M, JENCKES, AFT 
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TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 





II.—MR. E. J. N. STENT’S SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR OF A REMODELLED CITY 
HOUSE, 

m@)ARMONY and balance of light must be 

considered first in the re-decoration of 

old-fashioned city houses,” said Mr. E. 

J. N. Stent toa writer for The Art 

Amateur. “Or, I may say, rather, bal- 

ance of light must be the first consid- 

eration, These houses are usually three 
rooms deep, and the accustomed division makes drawing- 
rooms of the two first rooms. In this case, while the front 
room is lighted directly from the street, the only light 
which reaches the middle one comes filtered through 





by delicately moulded plaster work into small square and 
circular-shaped panels, the ground of which will be 
covered with richly painted ornament, the whole well 
framed in a richly modelled cornice. These, mouldings 
and cornice, will be painted in cream color mingled with 
gold. The frieze beneath will be at least two feet deep, 
and of light blue satin damask, with a graceful design 
repeating the ground tint. This will be put on perfectly 
plain, and bordered bya dull gold moulding. Below, the 
wall surface may be covered with a French wall paper 
harmonizing in tint, and possibly lighter in shade, and of 
that satin finish which allows for an agreeable play of 
light on the surface. The wood-work, all of it, we will 
paint dull cream color, with the mouldings and relieved 
portions picked out in gold.” 

“ Did you ever see an old-fashioned house without a 


of more refinement of treatment. It will be then ‘ Marie 
Antoinette’ in style. Let us begin at the ceiling again. 
This will be in panels, with garlands, shells, and ribbons 
in relief, and painted: a light canary color picked out with 
gold. The cornice is to be finely moulded with shell and 
dentil work, and beneath it will be a frieze two feet deep 
modelled in relief, the ornamentation, of course, conform- 
ing to the style. This will be painted in deep pomegra- 
nate yellow with the relief work in heavy gilt. The 
cornice, however, will repeat in color the tints of the 
ceiling. 

“From frieze to surbase of the walls we will hang light 
canary-colored damask, with small garlanded design, and 
the wood-work will be old ivory, with the mouldings picked 
out in gold. Here, again, mantels and mirrors will be 
banished, and a wooden mantel and over-mantel will 




















the two adjoining ones. For this unequal distribution 
of light the decoration of the rooms must make amends. 
Now comes up the question of harmony.” 

“ That implies two color schemes ?” 

“Yes ; and as often the very limitations that surround 
us prove fertile in suggestiveness, much that is valuable 
and interesting may arise out of these difficulties.” 

“ Please give a supposititious solution of the difficulty 
in treating two old-fashioned drawing-rooms such as you 
describe ?” 

“In the first place, they must be dissimilar in color. 
In the front room, which is well lighted, we will have one 
color scheme ; for the rear room, which has little light, 
we will have another. But they will be one in harmony; 
each will repeat a note of the other. Let us suppose the 
front one to bea blueroom. The ceiling shall be divided 


TABLE OF CARVED WALNUT, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH WORK, IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION, 


clumsy white marble mantel supported by clumsier 
cherubs, or some equally bad and pretentious attempt at 
relief ornament ?” 

“ That will come out, as well as the equally clumsy 
mirrors opulent in gilt. In place of them we will have a 
mantel of wood, graceful in form, lightly ornamented with 
carving and painted in cream color and gold. Above 
this will rise the over-mantel, reaching nearly to the ceil- 
ing, enriched with delicate carving, and inclosing as a 
narrow oval panel a bevelled mirror. Fire facings of 
pale yellow Sienna marble will carry out what is, in effect, 
a yellow panel in this blue room, and we will finish with 
antique brass andirons and fender. cr 

“ The rear room will have yellow as the prevailing hue, 
counterfeiting, in this way, the light which it lacks. Its 
more delicate color and more remote position will permit 


take their place. It will resemble that in the front room, 
but the details will be different.” 

“ You bear in mind, of course, the double glass doors, 
with the usual frosted glass, opening into the third 
room?” ~ 

“ Yes, and these will be transformed and brought into 
the color scheme by filling the frames with amber-tinted 
glass combined in some pleasing and appropriate design. 
We will fill the transoms over the doors with a mosaic 
design formed of nuggets of amber glass.” 

“What artificial lighting would you suggest ?” 

“In each room there will be five three-light ga:-brackets, 
of design in keeping with the rooms. In the front room 
these will be of dull silver, withimitation candles, and in the 
rear room they should be of gilt. In addition in each 
room there should be a large swinging chandelier de- 
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signed for burning wax candles, the one of dull silver, 
the other of gilt. These need be used only on gala 
occasions.” 

“ There will be curtains ?” 

“Yes, and portiéres. Draperies play an important 
part in this kind of decoration. Hung at windows and 









doors they 
carry and 
blend the col- 
ors of the rooms. 
Satin damask in 
those graceful and 
elegant designs pe- 
culiar to the period 
chosen will make suita- 
ble draperies, and their 
lining echo one tint or the 
other. In addition, there 
will be window-curtains of 
Colbert lace, of bold, effec- 
tive, early sixteenth-century 
designs—a lace that is both 
elegant and decorative.” 

“ And what furniture ?” 

“In the blue room it will be 
adapted for ease, luxuriously 
upholstered, and no wood 
showing. Inthe Marie Antoi- 
nette room the furniture will 
be of delicate ivory and gold, 
and covered with light satin 
SPANDREL IN TERRA- (damask; and here the wooden 

COTTA. frame-work will be the feat- 
ure of the furniture. The car- 
pets will be Axminster, and, 

of course, in keeping with the general scheme of color. 
In either of these rooms rugs would be out of place.” 

“ And what of the third room ?” 

“That may take a more masculine aspect. A Moorish 
or Persian room suggests lounging-coats and tobacco, 
The floor might be laid in marble mosaic, and a dado 
four feet deep of Persian tiles might be carried around 
the walls. Above the dado we may have the walls 
modelled in plaster in Moorish designs and laid in in 
color relieved by gilt. The ceiling should be kept as low 
as possible. This, as to the wood-work, may be of Cali- 
fornia red-wood, panelled, carved and gilded in keeping 
with the Moorish character of the room.” 

“But is this extension, which is the Moorish room, 
carried entirely across the house ?” 

“ No, there is usually a passage-way, or closet, or pan- 
try-way here. Whatever it might have been, it is now a 
passage-way ; for men in smoking-coats would not inter- 
fere so with the fitness of things as to find exit through 
a Marie Antoinette drawing-room. But this passage- 
way can assist in the most charming feature of the 
room. This is a screen of California red-wood, 
filled in with deep, rich-toned stained glass. The 
design shall be a peacock, with tail spread, and 
wrought out in jewelled glass. To assist the dec- 
orative scheme at night, it shall be lighted from the 
passage-way. Ifa small fountain of Verona mar- 
ble, with a basin, could be arranged near this 
screen, it would add to the effect. The lighting 
should be from Persian hanging lamps of old brass, 
and gas-brackets of appropriate form wherever 
needed. There would be divans, of course, and . 
Persian rugs and Oriental bric-a-brac if desired.” 








In drawing-room decoration avoid the lighter 
shades of red and violet; for the complementary 
effect will be to give a green or orange hue to the 
natural carnations of flesh. Pale green paper for the 
walls will help the flesh tints. To attain the same end 
by contrast of pitch, a deep crimson will be effective. 
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ITS PRINCIPAL TELLS OF ITS AIMS TO APPLY THE 
SPIRIT AND TRAINING OF THE ARTIST TO THE 
WORK OF THE ARTISAN, 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been 
told us about the dignity and the beauty 
of labor, and the naturalness of the pro- 
cess by which well-directed industry ex- 
pands into art, even as the tree puts forth 
its young leaves, and as the sparks fly 
upward—and notwithstanding the associ- 
ation which everybody knows to have 
been intimate enough between a purely 
industrial energy and the artistic spirit 
in the performance of the ages, which 
have left the world most to be proud ef; in spite of all 
this, the dismal fact remains that in these degenerate 
days there yawns a pretty.big gulf between most that we 
profit by as industry and all that we reach after in art. 
The perfection of machinery and the division of labor 
have gone so far that the trades are handicrafts no 
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PANEL CARVED BY T. HERBERT. 


longer, and the skill which once distinguished master- 
workmen has become a memory, or, rather, a fading tra- 
dition, only half-believed in by the generation which has 
been brought up to attend machines, a part of which, 
and nothing else, the workman has become. 





PANEL CARVED BY T, HERBERT, FROM A DESIGN 
BY W. E, KETCHAM. 


On the other hand, and, perhaps, as a natural outcome 
of this, the age has manifested an intense interest in art 
—for the impulses that are suppressed in one direction 
will assert themselves in another, of course—and while 


nobody’s boy learns a trade, everybody’s boy and every- 
body's girl, too, studies art. Of course the percentage of 
those who will ever succeed as painters of pictures, 
from among all those who enter the lists with this in- 
tention, is, and must remain, discouragingly small, and 
that the effect of 
this is not more 
disheartening to 
the promoters of 
artistic culture 
than it is is be- 
cause of the im- 
portance attached 
to even the begin- 
nings of this kind 
of culture, either 
on the most gen- 
eral grounds, or 
with reference to 
its influence, indi- 
rect, if you will, 
but still very ap- 
preciable, upon in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

Cannot this in- 
fluence be vastly 
increased by ju- 
dicious modifica- 
tions of the dis- 
ciplinary work of 
the art school? 
that is the ques- 
tion, It is one 
which artists fight a little shy of, but which educators, 
and the people who are behind the educators—the people 
who pay—have asked and are asking, with earnestness 
and persistence. 

One thing‘is clear, and that is, that the chasm between 
clumsiness and skill in the rising generation is to be 
bridged, if at all, by the school; by organized and sys- 
tematic instructiun in place of the personal influence and 
example of the master which distinguished the old ap- 
prenticeship days. This is so well recognized already 
that “Industrial” schools and schools of “ Manual 
Training” are rapidly multiplying all over the land, and 
a place has even been found the methods which such 
schools represent in the public school “systems” of 
many of the larger cities and towns. These efforts 
have hitherto been occupied mainly with technical pro- 
cesses—that is to say, with merely mechanical or manual 
questions, and not with the discipline and development 
of those higher faculties on whose exercise, as everybody 
knows, all higher production depends. 

Now the exercise of really creative energy means art, 
and nothing less, of course, and the class of minds from 
which it would seem that most was to be expected, seeks 
the art school as the duck seeks the water, to be miser- 
ably disappointed as to its professional aspirations in nine 
cases out of ten, and to find its place in some form of 
application of art to industry after all. The ways by 
which this inevitable end is attained are usually devious, 
and sometimes very hard; at best they are long, and 
much waste of energy attends the journey. Cannot 
something be done to straighten the road? This is what 
the school of Industrial Art connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum is tryingto do. It aims to make the 
training for which it stands, artistic-in the fullest sense, 
and at the same time to direct into industrial channels 
the energy which its methods develop. In other words, 

it makes it its business not only to cultivate ar- 
tistic perception and facility in execution, but to en- 
courage ingenuity in invention, and to impart a 
knowledge of the limitations under which the de- 
signer for all sorts of industrial productions must 
constantly work. Art Museums, with or without an 
adjunct school, have sprung up in almost every quar- 
ter of the United States, within the last ten or fif- 
teen years; but the Pennsylvania Museum seems to 
have been the only one, so far, to face squarely 
the questions outlined above. It recognized at the 
outset that the real service which it was likely to 
perform .was pretty sure to be closely associated 
with the mechanical industries which have given 
the State its character among the commonwealths. 
It was founded amid the burst of enthusiasm which 
attended the Centennial Exhibition, and the building 
which it occupies in Philadelphia, in Fairmount Park, is 
a monument alike of the generous purposes which sig- 
nalized that occasion, and of the shortcomings, artisti 
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cally speaking, which the exhibition served to emphasize. 
The building is a rather pretentious, but not very satis- 
factory, affair ; entirely too far from the built-up portion 
of the city to serve, for many years to come, the purpose 
for which it was erected, and the round million and a 
half which it cost might almost as well have been sunk 
in the placid Delaware, so far as the before-mentioned 
generous purpose of promoting Industrial Art Education 
is concerned. The generous purpose remained, however, 
and still remains, and the school which it has 
established has grown steadily from the be- 
ginning, and is now well attended and well 
supported. The Museum is still at Memo- 
rial Hall in Fairmount Park, the expense of 
maintaining it being mostly borne by the city 
as a legitimate addition to the attractions of 
the park; but the school is centrally located 
at 1336 Spring Garden Street, in a building 
purchased for this purpose some two years 
ago, and to which additions have been made 
on two or three occasions since. 

The illustrations which accompany this ar- 
ticle indicate pretty well the aims of the 
school, and the character of the instruction 
which it furnishes. Considered as art work 
pure and simple, there is no doubt it carries 
the class of students which the school at- 
tracts, as far in a given time, and is based on 
as thorough principles, as that of any school 
in the country; but the distinctive thing 
about it is the fact that its methods are 
anchored to practical needs of the artisan and 
the designer for industrial purposes. In other 
words, the student learns to apply such knowl- 
edge and skill as he may possess, as he goes 
along. Designs produced by ‘the students 
for wall-papers, carpets, oil-cloths, damasks, 
metal-work, etc., are in constant demand 
among manufacturers, to such an extent, in- 
deed, as to necessitate a good deal of care on 
the part of instructors lest the students neg- 
lect the higher aim for the present profit. 
Complete appliances for manufacturing all 
kinds of textiles enable the school to work 






DECORATIVE NOTES. 


COLOR affords a practically inexhaustible source of 
variety in interior decoration. And, at the first blush, it 
may seem that but little practical knowledge should be 
required. It may be thought that a good eye for color 
is all that is necessary; that a lady who knows how to 
dress becomingly will know how to color her rooms. 
Color alone being considered, it is comparatively easy 
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Decorators or house-painters do not really judge m that 
way. They know, beforehand, that such and such colors 
will go well together under such conditions of light, and 
the like, and, in seeming to consult the owner, they, as a 
rule, consult only their previously acquired knowledge. 


| 
4 


STILL, there are certain general rules as to color dec- 
oration which it behoves everybody to bear in mind. All 
such very light schemes of color as that based on white 
and gold, at present in vogue, are sure to be 
speedily superseded by others, White and 
gold, if it is to be permanent, leads inevita- 
bly to powder and Wigs, and nobody believes 
that these are to come into fashion again. 
Very strong colors are as decidedly out of 
the question. But that leaves a very wide 
range of colors tochoose from. All that are 
e good background colors are eligible. Grays, 
Fi browns, russets, ochres, olives, dark reds, 
dark blues, dark greens, and the whole in- 
terminable range between these and the 


= secondary colors of the prismatic scale are at 
.2 £7 —* : é 
. the decorator’s disposal with which to work 
ij % \ for good or for evil. 
# i XY * * * 
> THE tertiary colors and their derivatives 
= are the safest, and, to be quite safe, should 
> : 
, be plain rather than patterned. Our lady 
a readers know that the same rule applies to 
& * the choosing of dress goods. A pattern adds 


greatly to the chances of making a mistake. 
Although there are so many patterned papers 
and other materia!s to choose from, and al- 
though the upholsterer will obligingly unroll 
oneafter another for your inspection, one can 
hardly form the slightest idea as to how a 
particular room will look dressed out in any 
one of them. Better see, then, if the furni- 
ture and other belongings of a room will not 
give it variety enough without patterning, and 
so breaking up all its large spaces. A New 
Yorker of great wealth and much taste found 
out for himself, not long ago, the truth of 
what is said here. The dining-room of his 





the designs of students into actual fabrics, 
thus doing away entirely with the old objec- 
tion with which students of applied design are 
familiar, that their designs are not “ practical.” 








The institution is one of a kind that should 
find representatives in every industrial com- 
munity. Itnot only encourages and develops 
artistic energy, but directs it into useful and 
profitable channels, which is quite another thing. It re- 
presents the only agency which promises to elevate indus- 
trial aims and adequately to protect industrial interests. 

L. W. MILLER. 

ART workers in metal will find, much to admire in 
this beautiful collection of keys, dating from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. Who is there, in this country 
or in Europe, to produce such work as this to-day ? 





DAMASK, DESIGNED AND WOVEN BY EMILIE W, UHLINGER. 


to judge of the effect of acostume. A room however, calls 
for much more care; a house for infinitely more. It is not 
merely that every change of light is to be taken into ac- 
count ; the mere size of the spaces to be covered makes an 
appreciable difference. To be able to judge at all of the 
effect of a certain scheme of color, as applied to a par- 
ticular room, one must see the work half done. To 
judge, as decorators commonly pretend to do, from a dab 
of color or two applied to a bare white wall is absurd. 





new house was not quite finished at the date 
on which he had decided to give a dinner- 
party. The walls had been left bare because 
it had been a question with the decorator 
whether to cover them with tapestry or with 
some brocaded stuff, and the tapestry was not 
at hand. For the occasion, then, the walls 
were simply given a coat of burnt umber 
lightened with a little yellow ochre, the furniture was 
moved in, a rug put down, and the dinner was given. 
It was remarked that the plain brown walls offered a very 
agreeable relief to the carved wood-work, the glittering 
of silver and glass, and the bright colors of flowers, 
wax-candles and so forth. Best of all, it was observed 
that the room did not overpower the guests, whose 
faces were, as they should be, the centre of the picture. 
The walls were draped, but with a plain brown stuff, 
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CURIOUS OLD KEYS IN THE COLLECTION OF JOSEPH FAU. 


i, FIFTEENTH CENTURY KEY OF COPPER AND IRON, WITH CASTLE-SHAPED ORNAMENT. 
4. KEY OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV, 5. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IRON KEY, WITH TWO FANTASTIC BIRDS ON A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 
THE TIME OF LOUIS xv. 8, 10, 11, 12 AND 13, SIXTEENTH CENTURY KEYS, 9. KEY SURMOUNTED BY A ROYAL CROWN. 


2. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IRON KEY, WITH WINGED CAPYATIDES. 3. GOTHIC TRON KEY, RETAINING TRACES OF GILDING, 
6. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY KEY, WITH INTERLACED CIPHER, 7. KEY OF 
14. KEY OF CHASED STEEL, TIME OF LOUIS XVI, 
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and the owner saved his room and some hundreds or, 
perhaps, thousands of dollars. Oh, there is no telling to 
what amount a decorator’s bill may not reach when old 
tapestries are among its items. 


* + 
* 


WHEN, to avoid cross lights, or from any other 
cause, a window has to be closed permanently, a black- 
board with holes in which specimens of stained glass 
are inserted may be used with excellent effect. This 
decoration may be confined to the upper part of the 
window, and a heavy sideboard or.a nest of bookshelves, 
well backed, may shut out the light from the lower part. 


* * 
aa 


THE style in which the “ Hints on Home Decoration ” 
or on “ Art in the Household” in the daily papers, and 
in some art periodicals, is written, should be enough to 
warn the reader against attaching too much importance 
to the information or advice therein doled out to him. 
« A sensible and artistic piano-case is made of teakwood,” 
or “An elegant window-seat is made of a packing-box,” 
or “ A pretty fireside corner has a border of blue Dutch 
tiles,” is the illogical, if not unveracious way in which 
these misleading paragraphs usually begin. And there 
is hardly a decorative absurdity of any sort which they 
do not describe and propose as a pattern for imitation. 
From a new way of tying a bit of ribbon about the neck 
of a cheap Japanese vase, to the latest device for utilizing 
the budding talents of would-be painters and designers, 
every novelty that tends to make decorative art ridiculous 
is noticed in the “ Art at Home” columns of the news- 
papers, and always with approbation. 


* 
& 


IT is impossible quite to avoid eclecticism in decora- 
tion. We are now in the same condition as to the dec- 


orative arts that the Romans of the decadence were in 


—overwhelmed with the variety of styles and models 
which are offered for our acceptance or imitation. Per- 
haps there is noone who cares about the matter at all, who 
does not wish to have something Gothic, something 
Classic, some bit of Renaissance, of Arabic, of Persian, 
of Japanese, enter into the decoration of his house. It is 
difficult to accomplish all this, and preserve character 
and unity of effect. The best plan is to determine upon 
a ruling style, as upon a dominant color, and let objects 
or ornaments of different styles enter only as accessories, 
and not to any great extent into your scheme. For in- 
stance, all the large surfaces and the principal pieces of 
furniture might be in the modern English fashion, yet 
Indian embroidered curtains, Japanese curios, or mov- 
able objects of any age or country may find place. But 
nothing not belonging to the chosen style should be fixed. 


*  * 
* 


A FLOOR ought to be, and to /o&, flat. But who has 
not met with a floor of some entrance hall on which he 
has almost hesitated to tread, because the black and 
white marble forms a pattern representing cubes in relief, 
laid side by side, and with their angles standing up? 
The pattern may be quaint, but it annoys the eye, and 
is opposed to common-sense. 


** 
* 


IN many of the older houses of our Eastern cities, the 
fireplace is set in the middle of the wall of the room, with 
a closet on either hand projecting about as far into the 
room as the mantel-shelf does. This offers an excellent 
chance for effective decoration, which is often taken ad- 
vantage of, and ina variety of ways. One of the simplest 
and cheapest is this: At either end of the mantel-shelf, 
in the corner made by the chimney-breast, and the pro- 
jecting wall of the closet, is placed a triangular box, made 
like an old-fashioned corner cupboard, but smaller. The 
longest side of the triangle is the door, and it is made of 
a picture-frame to which hinges have been attached on 
the inside. The back is easily removable to allow of the 
picture being changed. The inside of each cupboard is 
padded, and both serve to hold small objects which it is 
not well to leave at the mercy of servants when dusting 
and cleaning up. At the same time, they also serve as 
supports for an extra shelf fastened to them by wooden 
pins and keys, not showing from below, as they are to 
the lower shelf, so that the whole affair*may be taken 
down and removed. A small cabinet of ebony and ivory 
fits in the middle, between the two shelves, and both are 
laden with the usual accumulation of trifles. An octag- 
onal mirror, with bevelled edges, looking quite Venetian, 
though of New York manufacture, occupies the wall over 
the higher shelf, and is flanked on either side by a tall 
vase containing grasses or flowers,the latter usually wild. 


Ceramirs. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 





IV.— FRUIT. 

FRUIT, in mineral-color painting, will be found rath- 
er more difficult than flowers; it cannot depend so 
much upon quick, telling strokes, and its convex forms, 
moreover, will not admit of the heavy outlining that is 
such an advantage in flower-painting. Ruskin, in speak- 
ing of giving a pupil a ball to draw, says: “ His mind 
is always fixed on the gradation of shade, and the out- 
line is left to take, in due time, care of itself. I call it 
outline for the sake of immediate intelligibility—strictly 
speaking, it is merely the edge of the shade.” This last 
expression suggests one happy alternative of which you 
may avail yourself in mineral-painting, that is, wiping 
around tinted surfaces when some modification of form 
is needed. This must be done before the color is dry, 
else you get a hard, sharp “ edge of the shade” instead 
of a soft edge. 

On cheap specimens of decorated china one may 
see the most gorgeous fruit dashed in with a few broad 
strokes. This work is usually done by adepts, who could 
do much better if they were allowed the time, and their 
work, crude as it may be, is often suggestive. For in- 
stance, I have seen purple plums, each one of which 
had been thrown in with a broad double sweep of a full 
brush, coming down for the larger half, and, with.a 
quick turn bringing up the balance so as to let a slight 
overlapping of the color give the shaded line that is 
sometimes seen in rich, plump-sided plums. Again, the 
grand double sweep had slighted the part where high 
light was expected to give greater convexity, and thrown 
the deeper shades near the outer part. 

When these common pieces are decorated by the doz- 
en or hundred, every stroke must tell. Under any cir- 
cumstances, every stroke ought to tell, but when the 
motiveis purely artistic, when the result is to be the very 
finest attainable, no subsequent pains should be spared. 

I have mentioned plums as furnishing an example of 
the crudest style of work, and I will make them first 
in order in giving special instructions for fruit-painting. 
For the ordinary large rich purple plums, tint in first 
carmine No. 3 on all parts except where lights are ex- 
pected to fall. When this is dry, stipple over it, with a 
soft blending brush, a rather dry shading of deep pur- 
ple, varying the thickness of it to suit the gradation of 
shade. For the half-tints, which, on account of the 
bloom, will appear quite blue, use deep blue. For the 
reflected light, which will be most apparent on the un- 
der side, if the fruit is lying on a horizontal surface, 
tint on azure blue; a little of this color may also be 
used to grade a portion of the high lights which have 
been spared or taken out. 

Every variety of purple or blue plums may be painted 
in asimilar manner. But little purple, and a great deal 
of the two blues may sometimes be required ; and then, 
again, if the plums are of a very warm reddish purple, 
capucine red may be used for an under tint, instead of 
carmine. The purple will lose strength in firing, and it 
will probably be necessary to repeat the stippling after 
a second firing, and even again, after a third. If light 
colored plums are to be painted use the colors in- 
dicated below for light colored grapes. Stems, leaves, 
and twigs are, of course, painted much like those be- 
longing to flowers. Where shadows are cast on a pure 
white ground, use the mixture of black and sky blue 
previously described. 

All purple grapes want the same colors as the pur- 
ple plums; except that the more decided bloom makes 
the half-tints very light, nothing deeper than azure blue 
is required for them. A little black may be used in 
the interstices of massive bunches and on the grapes 
upon which there are cast shadows. 

For grapes that are of a pale greenish tint use mix- 
ing yellow and apple green, with carmine No. 1 for the 
neutral half-tints. Where portions of the bunches have 
warm yellowish and purplish tints use very delicate 
yellow ochre and violet of iron, separately or blended. 
Deep shadows and interstices may have brown, green, 
and violet of iron. Where high lights are wanted, take 
out the color before it is dry, so that the edges may soften 
down a little. Grapes should be placed so that some 
have light shining directly through them; being trans- 
lucent, their colors will then show to the best advantage, 
and afford a brilliant contrast to the portions of the 





bunches that are in shadow. Hatching with short, 
curved strokes gives a beautiful finish to grapes. If it 
is not done skilfully it will disturb the under tint, there- 
fore it may be necessary to have the pieces fired once 
before this is attempted. Yellow ochre, shaded with se- 
pia, makes natural looking stems. 

Fruit that requires scarlet, like strawberries, may be 
painted with the mixture of carmine and orange yellow 
previously described, and shaded with clear carmine 
No. 3. Azure sky blue will serve for the half-tints. 
Some strawberry seeds require black, and some silver 
yellow. 

Cherries have such a china-like surface that they look 
very real in mineral colors. Paint them rather thinly, 
with plenty of spared light. They are pretty on their 
leafy branches, or gathered in clusters, with their long 
green stems unbroken. Cherries that are of a light yel- 
lowish tint, with but a slight shade of red, may have an 
even tinting of two parts mixing yellow and one part 
orange yellow ; then rather dry carmine may be lightly 
dabbed on the red part with a soft blending brush 
Among the combinations of color already described will 
be found everything that is required for the various 
shades of deep colored cherries. 

Fruits known as multiple fruits—-i.e., those that are 
formed of little spherical clusters, like raspberries and 
blackberries—are easy in mineral-painting, as compara- 
tively independent touches may be given them instead of 
treating the whole surface at once. Thelight and the shade 
must be concentrated as on other berries. Peaches are 
painted as follows : Tint all the surface, except where high 
lights and cool half-tints appear, with mixing yellow, deep- 
ened, if necessary, with orange yellow. When this is dry, 
take carmine, if the red tint is delicate, or capucine red and 
violet of iron, if it is deep and rich, and, after adding 
enough spirits of lavender to make the tint dab on freely 
with a large blender, carry it over the pale yellow, tinting 
as far as desired. Leave this several hours to dry, then 
shade with brown green, and finish by stippling on pearl 
gray No.6, wherever there are cool half-tints and reflected 
lights. The former are sure to fall where the down is 
most apparent, and the gray gives the effect perfectly. 
To paint half of a peach, showing where the stone has 
cleaved out, use for the irregular corrugations carmine 
and a very little orange yellow, then shade with deep 
purple. Mixing yellow shaded with brown green serves 
for the pulp; it may have red markings that need carmine 
and orange yellow. The outline must have the local 
color of the skin that forms it, and must be rather sharp. 

Unconventionalized designs of fruit are very desirable 
for dessert-plates, and it is not difficult to present at least 
a dozen different varieties. An artistic style of fruit-plate 
is that which has four segments of open basket-work, 
leaving a square in the centre which, after sparing a 
margin for fancy gilding, will serve to show off the fruit 
very much as a doily would. The largest fruits should 
be cut. Oranges may be treated in the following manner : 
Let one or two tempting halves or quarters lie so as nearly 
to eclipse a whole orange, while the skins remaining 
underneath naturally curl enough to show some of the 
deep yellow outside and some of the whitish inside, with 
whatever pretty effects of light and shade can be secured. 
All parts that are nearly white may have the slightest tint 
of mixing yellow shaded with black. Where deep orange 
yellow is used shade with ochre and sepia. Cut apples 
arranged in a similar way may be made very effective. 
When brown seeds are revealed, touch them with sepia 
and shade with the darkest brown. The markings around 
them may have brown green shaded on thin mixing yel- 
low. Avoid heavy, coarse work on the skins, especially if 
the apples are red or streaked. 

A very pretty design may be made with two or three 
red bananas, the outer-one being partly peeled back. 
The outsides of the skins want flesh reds shaded with 
violet of iron. The palest possible tinting of ochre, with 
slight marks and shades of brown, will imitate perfectly 
the fruit itself and the inside of the skins. 

About three pieces of a nutmeg melon may be prettily 
grouped for another plate. Select one with a rough rind 
and a deep creamy tint inside. For the latter use very 
thin ochre shaded with violet of iron. On the rind use 
thin brown green between the light markings, which may 
afterward be specked along with a little brown. Thin 
brown green and grass green may be tinted along between 
the rind and the creamy inside surface. 

Among the foreign fruits pomegranates reveal a beau- 
tiful centre when opened. For the rich masses of seeds 
use light carmine shaded with deep purple. 

Sometimes nuts and raisins are combined with fruit. 
































A judicious use of the browns will give all the light and 
dark tints that nuts require. The irregular elevated lines 
on raisins may be laid in with light sky blue and shaded 
with black ; between these lines paint graded tints of 
violet of iron. The surfaces must be much flattened 
and the outlines uneven and soft. 

If any silver articles, like fruit-knives or nut-picks, are 
introduced in designs, grade in the shades with pearl gray 
and touch a little black in the very deepest lines, sparing 
all lights. If there are reflected colors tint them in with 
a small blending brush, so that they may be vivid but 
soft, and they will help to give a burnished appearance to 
the silver. H. C. GASKIN. 
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CHURCH APPLIQUE WORK. 


VELVET, cloth, and cloths of gold and silver, are the 
most proper materials to be employed in appliqué on 
articles for the church. Silk velvets are very choice for 
the purpose. They should be of the best quality. The 
pile of the cheaper qualities is long and plushy looking, 
and impoverishes in effect by the slightest pressure, 
while that of the better kind is firm and close, though 
soft, and with ordinary care will undergo much usage, 
without detriment to its appearance. 

A black edging is usually the best for cloth of gold 
appliqué, any other color is liable to detract from its 
native richness, Cloth of silver may be used in the same 
manner, and under the same circumstances as cloth of 
gold, but it is apt to tarnish quickly, and should, there- 
fore, be very cautiously brought into requisition, for 
works that are intended to last beyond a certain time. 
Cloth is the easiest of all materials to prepare for ap- 
pliqué, the most ductile to work, and by far the most 
durable. It is especially good for applied works of 
large dimensions, as it will bear rolling, folding, or 
brushing, without injury. In lieu of the unseemly decora- 
tion of the walls of the sanctuary with texts painted on 
glazed calico, we strongly urge the votaries of church- 
needlework to substitute letters of cloth. They should 
be Lombardian or those of any other alphabet equally 
plain, and for mounting on the walls of the church, 
should be about six inches high. Red upon a white 
ground, or gold color, or white upon red, and each of 
them edged with black, would be good arrangements of 
color for effect. 

From half a yard of cloth a large number of such let- 
ters may be cut, which will only require a black cord 
sewn round them to give a striking effect to an inscrip- 
tion which may be read as clearly at a distance of forty, 
as of four, feet, if only the letters be simple, and the 
contrast between them and their ground properly 
studied. By levying contributions on a circle of friends 
for pieces of cloth of various colors, however small, it 
would be quite possible for any lady, or community of 
ladies, to decorate an entire church in an humble district, 
in a rich and seemly manner, with applied work alone. 
Velvet may be introduced with cloth, and cloth of gold 
with both ; but cloth appliqué by itself will repay the 
worker amply who exercises any amount of judgment 
and taste in executing it. 

To prepare velvet, cloth, and cloths of gold and silver 
for appliqué, first strain a piece of rather thin holland 
tightly in a frame, and coverit all over with “ embroid- 
ery paste,” carefully removing even the most minute 
lump from the surface. Upon this pasted holland, while 
wet, lay the piece of velvet or other material of which the 
appliqué is to be, smoothing it over the holland with a 
soft handkerchief to insure its even adhesion every- 
where. If there be a necessity for drying quickly, place 
the frame upright at a distance of four feet from the fire 
--holland side to the stove. But it is always best, if 
possible, to Arepare the material the day before using, 
that it may dry naturally ; the action of the fire being 
likely to injure some fabrics, as well as colors. The 
velvet, when perfectly dry, will be found tenaciously fixed 
to the holland, and may be removed from the frame. 

Now, the entire design, or that portion of it intended 
to be formed of this material, is to be pounced through 
its pricked pattern on the holland side of the velvet, and 
traced correctly with a soft, black lead pencil, then cut 
out with sharp, strong, nail-scissors, and it will be ready 
for applying to the article it is designed to ornament. 

Supposing a pattern to be designed for development 
in applied work of many colors, and, perhaps, materials. 

‘A piece of holland large enough to receive a// the parts, 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON NEEDLEWORK DESIGN FOR A 
BORDER, 
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if possible, should be framed, and upon it the various 
pieces pasted. When dry, each one should be pounced 
and drawn, on the holland side, from an exact outline 
traced from that particular portion of the design it is to 
occupy. 

In other words, an entire pattern may be divided into 
any number of parts, and each designed for a different 
color or material. But every portion, or section so de- 
signed, must be correctly traced, on a separate piece of 
paper, from the original drawing of the whole, then 
pounced from this tracing and cut out. When all the 
pieces are ready, and laid down in their places on the 
perfect pattern, they should register as truly as wood 
blocks in good color printing, or come together as ac- 
curately as the parts of a Chinese puzzle, and w7/, if 
our instructions are but fairly adhered to. 

Sewing siik, in neat stitches, of the shade of the figure 
being applied, is best for securing it round the edges 
before cording. Coarse crochet silk makes a good edg- 
Silk cords of all kinds are also 
Of the latter those called spiral 


ing for appliqué figures. 
used for the purpose. 
cords are the best. Twisted cords of silk and gold are 
likewise very suitable. Every description of cord for 
edging appliqué should be made moderately stiff, so 
that it may be turned sharply to describe the angles of 
a pattern well. Real gold twist is very beautiful for 
outlining small pieces of work ; better still is pearl-purl, 
if its costliness be not an objection, 


Greatment of the Designs. 


THE CHINA-PAINTING DESIGNS. 

PLATE 592 is a decoration fora chocolate jug—* Suc- 
cory.” Jugs of the shape illustrated come in French china. The 
design given is for one side of the jug—reversing for the other 
side. For the flowers use deep ultramarine blue, shading and 
For the stalks and leaves add apple 
For the border, and also for the stem-tips 
use deep red brown or violet of iron. For the outline of the 
border, the cragkle pattern, and the divisions of the handle use 
black. A gold outline may be used with 
this design with good effect. 


outlining with the same. 
green to brown green. 


Tint with silver yellow. 


Plate 594 is a design of honeysuckles and butterflies for 
tiledecoration. Forthe two upper left-hand butterflies use jonquil 
yellow, taking brown green and a little black mixed for the shad- 
ing and slight indications of lines and markings on the wings. For 
the butterfly next below these, and a little to the right of them, 
mix a little deep blue with black to give a grayish black. And to 
produce the desired depth of coloring put this color on in two 
washes ; erase the black from the spots and put on deep blue. 
But as this butterfly is no middle distance, this blue marking 
should not be too bright ; over the two wings, in half shadow, on 
the right, wash a faint tint of the blue and black mixed. For the 
larger butterfly at the left-hand use carnation and a little yellow 
brown mixed for the light parts of the wings and all the spots on 
them. Shade with the same colors, and for the dark markings and 
lines mix a little deep blue with black ; using this same coloring 
for the body of the butterfly. Use yellow brown for the lowest 
butterfly on the tile, shading with brown and black ; also putting 
in all the darkest part of the wings and body with this dark color- 
ing. The two butterflies at the top of the right-hand tile are to 
be in yellow, and use jonquil yellow for them, shading with brown 
green and a little black mixed. For the large butterfly below 
them use jonquil yellow, letting the same color appear in the 
spots on the wings, and putting in all the markings with black 
and a little brown green mixed with it. Shade with brown green 
and a little black mixed. Use jonquil yellow for the fourth but- 
terfly, putting in the spots with brown green and black mixed, 
and using the same colors for the shadow on the wings and for 
the body. All the honeysuckle buds have a very pale yellowish 
tinge on them, near the stem, and over this part of the buds put 
on a delicate wash of mixing yellow, and use this same color 
for the flowers. Where shadows lie on them, and for gray shad- 
ows mix brown-green and black. Use orange yellow for the sta- 
mens, and a touch of sepia at the anthers. For the small leaves, 
at the base of the flower-stems mix a little mixing yellow with 
grass green and the same for the stems, but for the other leaves, 
and the main stems, use brown green, shading with the same. 
Outline the vine and flowers in brown green, or in two parts 
brown No. 17, and one part deep purple mixed. 


THE FLIGHT OF SWALLOWS (Pages 110, 111). 


THIS charming design may be applied to various dec- 
orative purposes, but from its general form and composition, 
is especially adapted for painting either in oil or water-colors, 
upon the bottom of a window-shade of bolting cloth, fine French 
muslin, or Iffdia silk. If preferred, the square line of the border 
may be omitted. The subject may also be used effectively to 
decorate the outside of a portfolio. If the portfolio is to be 
used for music, the inscription “‘ When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly” would add interest if painted beneath the design. 

The general scheme of color to be observed is as follows : The 
leaves of the Virginia creeper a rich, warm green, with yellow and 
red touches on the edges and extreme end of many of them, The 
tendrils are generally light, warm yellowish pink qualified by gray. 
The stems are light reddish brown greatly qualified by grays. 
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The birds have deep, blue-black wings and heads, with light, deli- 
cate steel-gray bodies, the breasts being softly tinged with red. 
The beaks are pinkish yellow. Ifa tone is required for a back- 
ground behind the design, use a soft warm blue, suggesting sky. 
This is deeper in color overhead, or at the top of the painting, 
and grows lighter and warmer at the bottom or lower part of the 
panel. 

To PAINT THIS DESIGN IN OIL-COLORS begin with the back- 
ground or sky; use forthe general effect cobalt, white, a little 
light cadmium, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In the 
lower part use more white, cadmium, and madder lake, with less 
cobalt and ivory black. The green leaves of the creeper vine are 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake, 
and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sien- 
na. The reddish touches are made with madder lake, raw um- 
ber, white, and yellow ochre. For the yellow parts use yellow 
ochre, white, cadmium, and a little ivory black, adding a 
very little raw umber and madder lake in the shadows, The 
stems are painted with raw umber, madder lake, white, yel- 
low ochre, and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and co- 
balt in the deeper touches. Paint the rich, blue-black feathers of 
the swallows with ivory black, permanent blue, a litle white and 
yellow ochre, madder lake and burnt Sienna. The high lights 
are soft, purplish, blue-gray; paint them with white, ye-low 
ochre, cobalt or permanent blue, a very little ivory black, and a 
little madder lake. For the beaks use light red, yellow ochre, 
white, and raw umber. 

TO PAINT THE DESIGN IN WATER-COLORS use the same scheme 
of color given above, which applies to any medium. The water- 
colors used are the same in name as those given for the oil-paint- 
ing, with the following exceptions: If transparent washes of 
color are used all white is omitted. For decorative purposes, 
however, it is better to use the opaque colors, and in this case Chi- 
nese white is mixed with all the colors in painting. An undertone 
of pluin Chinese white is also generally found of advantage 
placed beneath the painting in color. When painting in water- 
colors use cobalt in place of permaneat blue in oil. Substitute 
rose madder in water-color for the madder lake of oil. Use sepia 
in place of the bone brown of oil-color, and lamp-black in water- 
color, to replace the ivory black of oil. The brushes needed for 
water-color painting are one large, round black or mixed hair 
brush, for putting in large washes, and also medium and small 
pointed camel’s-hair brushes for details and fine touches in finish- 
ing. The brushes used for oil-painting are medium and small 
flat bristles, and flat pointed sable brushes Nos. 7 and 11. 





PINK AND YELLOW TULIPS. (Page 105.) 


MAKE the background light, warm grdy rather blue in 
quality. A shadow thrown behind the flowers, falling a little 
below and to the right, will improve the general effect. The two 
tulips to the right are yellow, with bright red markings toward 
the centre. The light colored double tulip on the left is a pale 
salmon pink. The green leaves are light, cool and gray in quality of 
color, The stamens are purplish black. 

To PAINT THE TULIPS IN OIL CoLors begin with the back- 
ground, and use for the general tone white, yellow ochre, a very 
little ivory black, cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake and light 
red. Inthe shadows use less white, with more ivory black, and sub- 
stitute burnt Sienna for light red. The yellow tones are painted with 
light cadmium, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows add madder lake and raw umber, The red tones 
are painted with madder lake, vermilion, white, light red, and a 
very little ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the 
shadows, while omitting vermilion and light red. Paint the sal- 
mon pink with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and a very little 
ivory black, adding raw umber and light red in the shadows. Paint 
the stamens with ivory black, permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and burnt Sienna. For the green leaves use permanent blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna 
and raw umber in the shadows. 

To PAINT THIS STUDY IN MINERAL COLORs use the same 
geneal scheme of color given for painting in oil. After sketch- 
ing in lightly with a hard lead-pencil the outlines of the flowers 
and leaves, lay in the background, using for this two parts of sky 
blue to one of ivory black, of Lacroix’s colors. The yellow parts 
of the tulips are painted with jonguil yellow, adding brown green 
in the shadows. For the red markings use flesh red shaded with a 
little ivory black. 

Paint the light pink flowers with carmine, to which a little yel- 
low is added, and shade with carmine mixed with apple green. 

The stamens are painted with rich purple and ivory black. For 
the green leaves use grass green, with a little sky blue added. In 
shading use the same colors, with a little gray or black. 





MEISSONIER'S *‘ MAN-AT-ARMS” (Page 106). 


IN painting this design in oils we will make the 
doublet and breeches light violet satin with slashings of deep am- 
ber velvet, the leggings and shoes being of light brown leather. 
A vest of black velvet is seen beneath the sleeves. The man wears 
a cap of purple velvet, with long sweeping plumes of white and 
pale yellow ostrich feathers. *The flesh-tints are warm and bright, 
with ruddy color for the cheeks and lips. Make the hair a rather 
light, reddish brown. The pike and sword are warm, blue gray 
steel color, ‘The background is a light, warm,,greenish gray, 
with a rather purple quality in the general effect, suggesting dis- 
tant foliage. The whole design may be enlarged to any size de- 
sired ; it will be especially effective if painted half or three-quarter 
the size of life on a screen or portiére, using the new popular 
method known as dye-painting. To paint the background use 
permanent blue, white, a little ivory black, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and raw umber, Make the general tone lighter than the 
costume, and be careful to preserve the relative values. The pur- 
ple and lilac tones are painted with permanent blue, white, mad- 


der lake, a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the leather boots and leggings use bone brown, white, yellow 
ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The steel is painted with permanent blue, 
white, ivory black, yellow ochre and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The amber colored tones are painted 
with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a very little ivory black, and 


madder lake, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Patnt the ~ 


flesh with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, a little cobalt, a very 
little ivory black, and a little raw umber. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna. For the hair use bone brown, white, burnt Sien- 
na, yellow ochre and a little ivory black. The same colors can be 
used for the beard and mustache, but substitute raw umber for 
bone brown, and use more yellow ochre if the general tone is 
lighter than the hair. The white feathers are laid in with a gen- 
eral tone of light, warm, delicate gray, and the high lights and 
dark accents of shadow are added afterward. For this general tone 
use white, a very little ivory black, madder lake, cobalt, and yel- 
low ochre, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Put on the high 
lights with white, yellow ochre, and the least touch of madder 
lake. The brushes used are medium and small bristles, and flat 
pointed sables Nos, g and 11, 

For dye-painting use the ordinary oil-colors given above, but 
dilute them all with turpentine, and then wash the tone on to the 
canvas or whatever the material to be painted upon. Use large 
and medium bristle brushes, with flat pointed sables for fine 
work, 


- Books Old and Dts, 


THE QUESTION OF MARGINS AND CONDI- 
TION. 

To pay dollars and cents, and a good many even of 
the former, for a few millimetres of white paper, which, 
of the best quality, can be had for fifty cents the 
sheet—this is, to the outside barbarian, one of the most 
incomprehensible manias of our time. It adds to his 
confusion that those subject to it are numerous and 
important enough to form a class by themselves, and 
that they should be known as dzb/0phz/es—that is, as 
lovers of books, not as lovers of blank paper, in his 
opinion crowns the edifice of folly, and gives a needless 
touch of the grotesque to what was already sufficiently 
ridiculous. Yet it is not without reason that, in the 
case of some Elzevirs, for instance, a millimetre of margin 
is worth a guinea. Let us reason with the outside bar- 
barian, and see if, upon this point, we cannot convince 
him that he is in the wrong. 

And, first, that he may not accuse us of inventing this 
entire question of margins, and the class of book-lovers 
who pay for them several hundred times their weight in 
gold, let us quote some figures from a recent auction 
sale of books in Paris. A M. Gérard, of Grenoble, a 
collector of the old school, caring little at heart for any- 
thing but good and rare editions, and who thought 
himself sharp, clever, and up to date in taking care to 
secure fine bindings, and to add rare plates to editions 
to which they did not belong, was obliged to sell, in 
1822, a considerable part of his library, and, obtaining 
no such prices as he expected, bid in some 40,000 francs’ 
worth of his best books. Lately, these were once more 
placed upon the market; the result was disastrous. A 
Montaigne of 1588, in quarto, bound by Trautz, which 
the owner had bid in at the first sale, at 800 francs, 
went for 270. The frontispiece had been repaired. The 
“Princesse de Cleves,” Barbin, 1678, bound by Trautz, 
but short of margins, cost to M. Gérard, 700 francs, 
and sold for 290. The “Fables of La Fontaine,” 1755, 
bound by Chambolle, very scanty margins, instead of 
1120 francs, brought but 705. The “ Diable Boiteux,” of 
the original edition, in binding by Lortic, splendid copy 
except for a mended title-page, brought 141 francs instead 
of 370. And other books with which no fault was to be 
found, sold for half their ordinary prices because of the 
suspicion cast upon them by their belonging to the 
same collection with these mended and short-margined 
copies. 

Enough, we hope, to prove the money value, at the 
present moment, of intact margins. But, now, why 
should such a distinction be made? Why, of a rare and 
desirable edition, should a copy with full margins bring 
twice as much as one with scant margins ? 

Because, in the first place, the distinction has not 
commonly been made before our own times. In the 
past, book collectors were few in number; they amassed 
great libraries ; they paid special attention to the literary 
contents of their books, and, if any to their appearance, 
it was directed to the binding, the illustrations and 
other equally obvious points. An example on large 
paper or with uncut margins was merely a curiosity of 
the third or fourth order, Consequently, on every pre- 











text and on no pretext, the margins were got rid of. 
Whenever a binding was outworn and the book was 
sent out to be rebound, the margin was trimmed, sheared, 
cut down, at times clear on to the text; so that, to-day, 
the rarest quality of an old book is that it shall have 
unshorn edges. Meanwhile, with the increase in the 
number of amateurs and of dealers, it has been dis- 
covered that many excellent editions, reputed rare, are 
not rare at all. Thousands of copies cf Elzevirs and 
Aldines and Estiennes, which have been hidden away 
in garrets in provincial cities in Europe, and even in 
this country, have been brought to light ; and, as prices 
have gradually become lower in consequence, collectors 
have become more and more difficult to please. In this, 
as in all branches of curiosity, a few set the fashion. 
These few, having got nearly all the books that they 
cared for, in good editions, have set themselves not to 
add to but to “ purify”"—that is their word—their col- 
lections. They would sell at a low figure, a mended, or 
soiled, or short-margined copy, in order to buy, for a 
heavy sum, a copy which, by extreme good luck, had 
been preserved just as it came from the printer’s hands. 

In this it cannot be said that collectors have been 
actuated solely by the desire to possess what others have 
not ; for a well-made book is, strictly speaking, a work 
of art, and any fortuitous change in its proportions is 
likely to be for the worse. As a relic, too, of the time 
in which it was printed, a book is plainly more valuable 
if. preserved in its original state than if inclosed in a 
modern binding, no matter how sumptuous or artistic. 
But it is the desire for rarities which shall be almost, if 
not quite, unique, that is the determining motive of the 
change of taste which has been going on for a long time, 
and which has manifested itself so plainly in the figures 
of the Gérard sale. Of many of the best early editions 
of the classics ordinary copies may be obtained without 
great trouble or expense ; but it is not so easy to get 
copies on large paper or on vellum and with full mar- 
gins ; hence it is only the latter that are sought after and 
pushed to great prices ; the former have, for years, been 
steadily losing in money value. 

All this is easily understood, and would be justifiable 
if it did not lead to certain practices which are sure, in 
the end, to bring about a reaction. Mr. Lang, in his 
chapter on “ The Enemies of Books,” mentions with 
reprobation the extra-illustrating fiend, who, in order to 
crowd into one volume dozens of prints, sometimes hun- 
dreds —which do not belong to it, and have often but a 
remote connection with its text—breaks up and destroys 
quantities of other books. But he would not do so if 
these other books were not, in the present state of taste, 
a drug on the market. And, again, to whom do these 
reprobates sell their wares, if not to bibliophiles—foolish 
no doubt, and not so enlightened as Mr. Lang? The 
best and wisest of the fraternity are not, in fact, above 
committing the same sin in a more venial form. They 
will take two or more copies of a comparatively rare edi- 
tion, each of which may contain a few soiled or worn 
pages, or some faults of impression, and, tearing them 
asunder, wiil make one “ perfect” copy, carefully destroy- 
ing the remainder, so as to enhance the rarity of their 
example. It were no great harm to do this with copies 
really imperfect, that is, lacking an important portion of 
the text ; but as the slightest blot, or stain, or faintness 
of a few lines of type is sufficient to lower the price of a 
book from ten to fifty per cent, it is also sufficient to in- 
duce its owner, if he can secure another low-priced copy, 
to break up both that he may have one valuable example. 

Thus, the indifference of callectors to any but “ per- 
fect’ copies, leads directly, as well as indirectly, to the 
destruction of many books. And in those classes of 
books which are just now out of fashion, among which 
are some of the handsomest and best editions of the 
classics, the destruction is very great. The inevitable 
result will be that, before very long, these books will 
bring a good price in any kind of serviceable condition. 
And perhaps, at the same time, the average collector 
may come to think that in covering broad margins with 
bank-notes, he was paying too much for his whistle. 





DELABORDE’S ‘WOOD ENGRAVING.” 


THE Vicomte Henri Delaborde’s work on the origin 
and processes of engraving is by far the best which attempts to 
give in small space an account, at once technical and popular, of 
the art which has been happily defined as the medium by which 
great artists are made known to the great public. The nine chapters 
into which the work is divided are models of systematic, thorough, 
and concise statement. Wood-engraving, both ancient and mod- 
ern, copper-engraving, etching and steel-engraving, lithography 
and the various modern methods of engraving based on photog 


























raphy are reviewed, their technique explained, and their master- 
pieces described in the brief, but sufficient way which is possible 
only toa master of his subject. A great number of cuts inserted 
in the text help materially to make the book useful to the beginner, 
whether a collector, an amateur engraver, or a general student of 
art, who may consult it as an authority. It has been very well 
translated for Cassell & Co. by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a chapter 
on English and American engraving, by William Walker, has been 
added. This chapter includes a really valuable chronological table 
of engravers of the British School. 





FRENCH ART PERIODICALS. 


L’ART for the latter half of January contains the con- 
clusion of Tourguenieff’s comparison between the characters of 
Hamlet and Don Quixote, his final judgment being that the blind 
faith of the Don is more admirable, though not any more useful, 
than the scepticism of Hamlet. The latter, he explains, may be 
said to have accomplished something by his influence on minds 
like Horatio’s, stoical, but narrow ; the former, by his influence on 
the much more numerous, sensible, good-natured, but vulgar 
Sancho Panzas. The translation from the Russian into the French 
is by Mikhail Achkinasi. The other articles in the number are 
one on Ligier Richier, a sixteenth century sculptor, and one on 
specimens of wood-carving of the same period, from Lyonnais, 
Bourbonnaisand Dauphiné. Both of these are illustrated by plates 
in the text ; and there is an etching, sailor’s children playing ‘‘ Au 
Bord de la Mer,” after Ulysse Butin, and one after a study by 
Rubens for a ceiling at Whitehall. 


THE REVUE DES ARTS DECORATIFS for January 
hasan article on ‘“‘Eighteenth-Century French Goldsmiths’ Work,” 
principally on Th. Germain, with a photogravure of a pendule, 
in marble and gilt bronze, of the time, a curious description of 
the “‘ Book of the Coronation (Livre du Sacre) of Louis XV.,” the 
conclusion of Ed. Guillaume’s ‘° Conférences sur i’Histoire de I’ Art 
et de l'Ornament,” and several shorter articles, all richly illustrated. 


CACTUS and aloes; banjos, guitars and tambourines; 
Spanish gypsies, dancers, and French and English travellers, are 
messed up in a delightful story, ‘‘ Marecita,” by André Theuriet, 
in the REVUE ILLusTRE&E for the second fortnight of January. 
There isa ‘* Causerie’’ about Succi, the faster, by L. de Fourcauld. 
Paul Bourget has his portrait on the cover, and two pages of de- 
tached thoughts, ‘‘ Fragments d'un Livre inédit,” within. Léon 
Prodel discourses of Spanish Art, apropos of a fine full-page en- 
graving after the ‘‘ Menippus’’ of Velasquez. J. K. Huysmans 
. hasan article illustrated by Abbey's and Boughton’s drawings ; 
and there are a lot of caricatures by Caran d’Ache, a poem by 
Emile Gondeau, ‘‘ Epiphanie,” and an illustrated article on the 
fashions by ‘‘ La Masque de Velours.” An excellent number. 





A REMARKABLE FRENCH STORY. 


PECHEUR D’ISLANDE, by Pierre Loti: Calmann 
Lévy, Paris. It is surprising that so unusual a book, already 
crowned by the French Academy, should have quite escaped 
notice here, and scarcely appeared on the book-shelves, The 
** Pécheur d’Islande’’ comes to us like a voice from the sea, with 
its music, its pathos, and passion. The story is of the simplest. 
Yann, the fisherman, is of the sturdy race of ‘‘ Icelanders,” hardy 
sailors of Brittany, who, at the approach of spring, push boldly 
forth on their perilous calling, to the waters lit by the midnight 
sun. Most of them have never seen the summer in France, for it 
is only with the first fogs of autumn that they return to their own 
shores. Nor do they always return in the autumn. The names 
tragically recur of, ‘‘ father,” ‘‘son,” “ brother,” ‘ husband,” 
on the little wooden slabs in the gray old chapel on the hill. The 
charming Marguerite, or ‘‘Gaud,’’ as she is called in her native 
Brittany, loves Yann at first sight, with all her soul and for all 
her life. But Yann’s heart is a mystery: untamed, almost 
savage, it has fatal affinities with the sea, and depths we may not 
easily fathom, He comes and goes on his roving fisher’s life, 
superbly indifferent or disdainful—we know not what; while 
Gaud waits and waits—hoping, doubting, despairing, but stead- 
fast as a rock, and never for an instant swerving from the faith 
to which she has dedicated herself forever. The moment comes, 
and Yann declares his love, which had been her’s from the first. 
And why all this suspense, this torture to which he had subjected 
her? Well may he be ashamed to confess it. Simply because 
the stubborn fellow had taken it into his head that every one 
around him was set upon the marriage—all his own people and 
even poor Gaud, herself, whose passion could not be concealed. 
So he had doggedly said ‘‘no,” very well knowing in his heart, 
that some day, when no one expected, it would certainly be ‘‘ yes.”’ 
**But I am like that,’ He meekly goes on to explain, and now 
will she ever forgive him? He hardly dares ask. But the loving 
Gaud already forgets that she has suffered. Tears fill her eyes as 
she listens to his naive avowal; they are the last trace of her 
sorrow which utterly departs. 

But there is no time now to be lost. The aroused lover presses 
the marriage. To think that he has wasted two precious years 
for asilly freak ! and, besides, the vessel, which is to bear him off 
again, waits in the harbor. The wedding takes place, and a 
chapter of happiness, supreme and complete, illuminates the book. 
Then the clouds gather again and the darkness settles down like 
apall. Yann sets sail on his last voyage, never to return. The 
sea claims him as her own, and he sleeps, clasped in her savage 
embrace. We shrink from the closing pages of the book ; the 
imagination does not care to dwell upon the wasted figure of 
Gaud, gliding like a ghost through the gray autumn mists to the 
little chapel on the hill, and waiting—eternally waiting. 

Let us rather revert to the wonderful pictures, the brilliant pan- 
orama of sea, sky and land which the author spreads before us. 
Pierre Loti is a master among masters of style. But he is no 
mere word-painter, who treats nature only as a show or a glitter- 
ing surface. Every scene he describes has its significance, its 
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response and suggestion to the human spirit that confronts it. 
He possesses the magic wand of sympathy which lays bare all 
secrets. No heart, however humble, shrinks from his gentle 
human touch. Every character he deals with—Yann, Gaud, the 
poor distracted old grandmother, the boy-hero, Sylvestre—each 
one in turn yields us its hidden sense, and we are left vibrating 
with tenderness and compassion for the loving, suffering race of 
men, 





THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 


THE passion of the wealthy to penetrate into the 
miseries of the poor, whether from motives of charity or curi- 
osity, has become such a’ marked feature in London society, that 
a word has been coined to denote it. ‘‘Slumming” is a fashion, 
and to the presentation of this new phase of English social life, 
Mr. James has brought his most finished art and elaborate an- 
alysis. When he tells of a beautiful and capricious woman of 
rank who throws herself into Socialism from sheer boredom, the 
learned feel no surprise. In ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,” the charm 
which the heroine, Christina Light, had for Mr. James, is so 
perfectly conveyed that the fascination passes over to the reader. 
Her reappearance now as the Princess Casamassima causes a 
thrill of expectation. In spite of the severe training in non- 
expectancy to which Mr. James has subjected his readers, one 
hopes that at last a fine natural force will assert itself. We 
see her in the majesty of her beauty, but still we are disap- 
pointed as Mr. James always disappoints. 
or truthful his conception of his characters may be, they only 
reach us through the medium of the cold, attenuated atmosphere 
through which he seems to see the world, an atmosphere which 
paralyzes action and extinguishes the quality of living, breathing 
life. His characters do not act and speak as nature would have 
inspired, but as Mr. James would have spoken or acted under the 
same circumstances. Whether he masquerades as Miss Pynsent, 
the old dressmaker, Millicent Heming, the feminine epitome of 
cockneyism, or poor little Hyacinth Robinson, the victim of the 


However original 


Princess's experiment in Socialism, we must be pardoned for 
thinking that in them itis the limitations of Mr. James that we 
feel; thesame limitation that made Christopher Newman give 
up Madame de Coutré to a convent and burn the paper that 
might have punished her persecutors; the same limitation which 
made Longmore cease to love Madame de Mauves as soon as he 
found he could marry her. In both cases our interest in the 
characters is sokeen that their failure at the crucial moment is 
a personal grievance. 
birth, life and death is very touching, and would approach great- 
ness nearer than anything he has done, were it not for one 
thing—a fatal resemblance to Neshandof in the ‘‘ Virgin Soil’’ of 
Turguénieff. Hyacinth is the shadow of Neshandof rendered still 
more impalpable by the dense mesh of words, through which we 
perceive not only him, but all the other characters. The tragic 
end of Neshandof’s disenchantment with the cause to which he 
has pledged himself, is a burning and awful reality to us. A 
gentle pity is all we can feel for Hyacinth, 

Judged from the standpoint of /#/e the book isa failure, but 
a failure full of brilliant and delicate touches. Mr. James has 
unfortunately become a ‘‘ chercheur des mots ” for the sake of the 
words themselves, but anyone who cares for his manner will find 
it in this book to perfection. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. James’s conception of Hyacinth’s 





LITERARY NOTES. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. The life of a New York newspaper 
man should furnish a good subject for the novelist, but that he 
has had a perception of that fact is all that the author of ‘‘ Taken 
by Siege” can be credited with. The hero is a reporter, the 
heroine an opera-singer, and they are supposed to do more or 
less love-making which ends in marriage, but which might, just 
as well, have ended in nothing. The only person in the story in 
whom the reader can take a shadow of interest is the hero's 
brother, who marries a ballet-dancer while engaged to another 
girl, isled into dishonest business courses, and, finally, shoots him- 
self. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


THE JEsuIT’s R1nG., A tall, thin man, in close-fitting 
black robe and black cap, appears in the tavern kitchen on a raw, 
cold day in March, just as the Jesuits are being spoken ill of. He 
has a wonderful ring given him, set with a sard from the Temple 
of Solomon and engraved with Hebrew characters signifying 
‘* Hope and Faith,”’ and endowed with the quality of bringing 
success to whoever, possessed of these virtues, may wear it. This 
is on the banks of the Seine. He next turns up in Mount Desert, 
where he helps to found St. Sauveur and is killed bya party of 
English freebooters. His ring is lost,to be found again nearly 
three centuries later by Captain Herbert Somers, who, by its magic 
power, wins the girl of his heart from an intriguing French count. 
This is worked up into a rather bright story, which would be none 
the worse if its author, Augustus Allen Hayes, had abstained 
from the use of French and Latin phrases such as ‘‘ Mais, cer- 
tainement, mon cher compte,” meaning Comte. (Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT OF POTSDAM. It is 
quite possible that Herr A. von Winterfeld might not recognize 
his own thought in the following passage of El Rapha’'s transla- 
tion of his ‘‘ Humero-Social Romance,”’ as it is called on the title- 
page (published by Thomas R. Knox & Co.): *‘ The male plant 
feels attracted to the female ; the gentle breezes promote contact and 
kisses between them which are more or less fragrant, and, although 
these contacts and osculations are given and received unconscious- 
ly, still they produce the physical results of matrimony, and afford 
poets the justification of attributing a soul to plants having a cor- 
poreal form.” But, though the author may not be answerable for 
the insinuation that some plants are without corporeal form and 
some souls without consciousness, it seems too much to charge 
the translator with making violets ‘‘titter to one another,’’ and 
**the indiscriminately loving Thomas cat’’ remind one of the 
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‘dissolute serenades of the revelling students of Salamanca.”’ 


In any case, when such richness may be found on the first three 
pages, it were idle for the reviewer to look farther; he can con- 
scientiously recommend the book to all who love humor of the 
sort that is only half-perceived by the humorist himself. 


HERALDS OF EASTER, drawings by Fidelia Bridges, 
and poetry by Dora Read Goodale, are sent into the worid by 
White, Stokes & Allen, in a cover as sweet as the frosted crust of 
a wedding-cake. The heralds are city sparrows, white doves, 
swallows and chipping-birds, on wistaria, apricot-blossoms, daisies 
and pussy-willows respectively, The drawings, printed in colors, 
and the little poems that accompany them in fac-simile of Miss 
Goodale’s handwriting, are extremely pretty. The same firm is- 
sues, in similar style, WORDS OF COMFORT AND Hopre, extracted 
from the writings of Molinos, St. Augustine, Mme. Swetchine and 
other heterogeneous, but mostly orthodox, sources, 


NEW PRINTS. 
THE publication of new engravings and etchings is, - 
every day, with us, assuming larger proportions. Dealers, for- 
merly content to import their entire stock, now find it more 
profitable to publish new work, and some of them confine them- 
We 
purpose, in future, to give the same attention to art publications 
of this sort that we have always given to illustrated books and 
books bearing upon art. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO, publish some important 
new etchings. 


selves to the productions of American artists and engravers. 


These include the two excellent marines by Regi- 
nald Cleveland Coxe, “ The-Fog Whistle’’ and ‘‘In the Nar- 
rows,”’ noticed in our review of the Etching Club's exhibition 
last month. Peter Moran has a fine etching of “ Santa Barbara 
Mission, California,” which recently celebrated its centennial. 
Mrs. Edith Loring Getchell, née Pierce, is represented by a 
clever Sketch on copper of a group of firs in a windswept land- 
scape. It is called ‘‘A Windy Day.” Mr. Keppel's catalogue 
of Millet’s engraved, etched and lithographic work, illustrated 
Judg- 
ing from some proofs we have seen, it will be a valuable addition 
None of the illustrations will be the 
exact size of the originals—a wise precaution in these days of per- 
fect fac-simile reproductions which sometimes easily deceive the 
unwary. 


with photogravures from the originals, will soon be ready. 


to the collector's library. 


AT Knoedler’s is to be seen a new etching by Karl 
Haig, perhaps the best living etcher, on a large scale, of archi- 
tectural subjects. His present work is a view of the picturesque 
“* Alcazar of Segovia,” perched upon a rocky eminence over a 
brawling stream. The same firm publish Bracquemond's best 
Millet. 
women, one stooping to fill her pitcher, the other standing, are 
in the right-hand foreground, ona bit of shingly river beach. 


The river sweeps past, cutting completely across the picture and 


and latest work, ‘‘ The Water-Carriers,” after Two 


mirroring a row of trees on the opposite bank, There is a beau- 
tiful evening sky. This is one of the finest examples of the 
needle to be met with in modern practice; in it Bracquemond has 
proved that it is possible, in etching, to reproduce the technique 
as well as the spirit of an original, and yet add the stamp of the 
etcher’s own individuality, much as a good musician will render a 
passage of his favoritecomposer. Yet no other reproductive etcher 
has donethelike. Knoedler & Co. also publish a splendid etching 
by Le Couteau, after a Breton owned by Mr. Knoedler, ** Lunch 
in the Harvest Field,” three women gleaners resting on the ground 
in a vast field where nothing but a few thistles have been left 
standing by the reapers, 
pretty women studying the Darwinian theory, with the help of a 
lot of stuffed animals, and an etching by Champney of a little boy 
with a sponge, are likewise among the latest publications of this 


A steel engraving, showing a group of 


house, 

E, F. BONAVENTURE has just published a life-size por- 
trait of Napoleon, etched by Hollyer, after the celebrated painting 
by David. Remarque proofs on parchment are offered for $25, 
and on Japanese paper for $15. 


C. KLACKNER’S publications for the past month make 
a pretty long list of themselves, and all are original etchings by 
American artists. Mrs. Merritt's ‘‘ Eve” is a beautiful nude fe- 
male figure, of which as yet only a few proofs of the first state have 
been printed. P. Moran's ‘‘ Lowing Herd,” limited to two hun- 
dred and fifty copies (the plate having been destroyed), which 
have been printed and nearly all sold, is an excellent cattle sub- 
ject ; Bentley's ‘‘ Harvester’’ is a picturesque figure, with scythe 
over his shoulder, against a windy-looking evening sky. Spiegle’s 
‘* Fatal Shot ” is a new thing in Cupids, The little god is repre- 
sented, or misrepresented, by an innocent-looking country boy, in 
homespun shirt and breeches. H. Farrer’s ‘‘ Opening in the 
Woods” is a very successful example of the kind of subject, 
leafless trees around a pool, which that artist affects almost to 
W. L. Lathrop’s “‘ Shades of 
Night” is a remarkable study of a river bank with a fine group of 
trees against a darkening twilight sky. He has also etched, after 
Alice Hirschberg, a young woman leaning against a snake fence, 
waiting, doubtless, for her lover. Joseph Lauber has “ The 
Day’s Work Done,” farm horses and man, and a series of deco- 
rative studies ; and F. Raubecheck, two figure-subjects, ‘‘ The Old 
Song” and ‘‘ Winding and Reeling,’’ the latter showing a girl, 
in a New England interior, at work as the title indicates. 

FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ publish J. C. Nicol’s 
“Winter Morning,” an old homestead surrounded by woods and 
buried in snow. C. T. W. Mielatz's ‘‘ Commercial Wharf, Nan- 
tucket,” is a striking composition, with the dark, wooden store- 
house, and a vessel lying, with sails furled, against the wharf for 
centre. W. H. Shelton has “A Long Island Road,” deepiy 
rutted, and embowered in trees; and K. Van Eltén, one of his 
well-known compositions, ‘‘ Crossing the Stream.” 


the exclusion of every other. 
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Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 








Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A FIVE-ROOM COTTAGE. 


Str: We are about to build a five-room cottage— 
square hall, 12x12 feet. Please advise us. We donot want any 
paint on the wood-work inside. Should the natural wood—pine, 
oak, etc., be rubbed with oil before varnishing ? What kind of 
oil is suitable? The walls will be papered. Is ceding not 
preferable to plastering overhead ? If so should the ceiling be 
painted or left in the natural wood, like the other wood-work ? 
Is wainscoting appropriate and artistic for cottages? We wish 
wainscoting in the hall, dining-room, and living-room. Will 


cherry wainscoting be suitable for the hall? -If so what shades” 


would best combine for papering and ceiling ? How should the 
floor be treated in the hall—stained, carpeted or left in the 
natural wood ? Please suggest colors for the outside of the house 
—very steep, bonnet roof, Gothic windowsand doors. The house 
will occupy a conspicuous position, with only young trees and 
lawn of bright grass surrounding it at present. 

Two ADMIRING SUBSCRIBERS, Milton, N.C. 

The natural wood should be “filled” with an ordinary wood 
filler and then varnished. If staining is desired, the ‘ filling’’ 
should be followed by an application of raw linseed oil, turpentine, 
and such stainers as are desired. Ceiling with wood is prefer- 
able to plastering for country cottages. Whether you shall paint 
the wood or retain its natural color is simply a question of in- 
dividual taste. We should say that the hall and dining-room 
would be better unpainted. The natural wood can be filled, 
stained, and varnished, or it can simply be shellaced, preserving 
the actual color of the wood. 

Wainscoting is both appropriate and desirable in cottages. 
In the hall and dining-room it might with advantage be from 
six to eight feet high. Cherry wainscoting would answer well 
for the hall. A rich-toned olive paper would best harmonize 
with the cherry, 

The hall floor should be filled, stained ‘‘ old oak” color, and 
finished with ** hard wood finish.”’ 

Paint the body of the house deep terra cotta, the roof sage 
green ; the cornice and door and window trim dark black green, 
and the doors and window-sashes the same color. 





PEN-DRA WING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


STUDENT, New Rochelle, N. Y.—There is no reason 
why you should not make the drawing you suggest and submit it 
to the magazine. The materials for pen-and-ink drawing are 
very simple and inexpensive, Ali you need are a bottle of black 
ink, a sheet of smooth Bristol-board, and three steel pens, with 
an ink-eraser and a sharp penknife in the pocket.for emergencies. 
The pens are of different sizes, one very large and firm, another 
of medium size, and one very small, with a fine point. Gillott’s, 
Nos. 170 and 290 are very useful. The ink used by artists gener- 
ally is liquid India ink—C, T. Raynolds’ Japanese India ink is 
the best—which comes already prepared in small bottles. This is 
particularly necessary when drawing for reproduction by photo- 
engraving, being of a very rich d/acktone. For sketching, any 
ordinary good black writing ink may be used if the other cannot be 
procured, The paper should be good English or French Bristol- 
board with a fine smooth surface, Rough drawing-paper must 
never be used. 


CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 
N.B. T., Santa Barbara, Cal.—(1) The “blistering ” of 


your plaque after firing, is due, probably, to one of two causes : 
either there was too much flux in the color; or, what is more 
likely, you put on too thickly some color which should have been 
used thinly. There is noremedy. It would only make the matter 
worse to paint over the blistered part and fire it again. (2) It 
is usual to sketch the design upon the china with a lithographic 
crayon, and afterward redraw the outline with a fine brush 
charged with some water-color like carmine, which will easily 
disappear in the firing. 

BaRTON J., Troy, N. Y.--In a smooth sky, starting 
with pale yellow, and graduated by imperceptible degrees into 
blue, the blue may be laid directly, and allowed to die away on 
the white of the china, the darkest part beginning at the top, and 
becoming graduated by thinning, which is very easily done with a 
dabber ; it is fired to fix it, and after this gentle firing the yellow 
is laid, which is also graduated with a dabber, beginning from 
the bottom, in such a way that when the white of the china has 
disappeared the sky may be fired with the rest of the painting. 


H, YP. S., Rochester, N. Y.—A dead gold background 
should be dusted in or laid with the aid of a small stiff blending 
brush with which the gold, prepared rather thick with oil and 
turpentine, is taken up and dabbled evenly over the surface. A 
design in raised work can be painted on the ground and after- 
ward covered with gold. Jf this is done the raising preparation 
should be put on before the first firing and the gold applied after 
the raising preparation has been fired. The simplest form of 
such raised decoration will be a pattern formed at the intersection 
of diagonal lines. The lines should be drawn upon the surface 
of the china with the lithographic crayon, the distances being 





carefully measured and laid off. A pattern formed of dots, 
fleur-de-lis, or the conventional representation of ermine used in 
heraldry may then be painted with the raising preparation at the 
intersection of the lines. Use the paint, which is of a yellow 
color, thickly, modelling the pattern, as it were, upon the sur- 
face. The best raising preparation is that manufactured by Han- 
cock & Sons, It should be mixed with a very little fat and a good 
deal of turpentine. 


F. H., Pittsfield, Mass.—For your portrait plaque of a 
‘*brunette wearing a slouched felt hat” set your palette as 
follows: First, a tint composed of rouge chair No. 1 (flesh red 
No. 1) and about twice as much jaune d'ivoire (ivory yellow), for 
the local color of the flesh; next, some brun rouge riche (deep 
red brown) for the carnations ; some black, mixed with a little 
vert chrome riche (deep blue green) for the shadows of drapery, 
the tinting of the whites of the eyes, etc.; a mixture of the latter 
with the tint composed for the local color of the flesh in several 
combinations of varying degrees of intensity for the shadows of 
the flesh; and, lastly, the colors for the hair and eyes. The 
hair can be painted with brun foncé (dark brown), with a good 
deal of biack. For the eyes, if brown, use the colors for the 
hair. The hat is painted with brown green and black. Violet 
de fer (iron violet) is a good color for the darkest reds, the line 
between the lips, little touches in the nostrils, or in the corners of 
the eyes. Deep red brown with wlach may, however, be sub- 
stituted for the last-named color, 





MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


S. T. B., Lawrence, Mass.—(1) You are partly correct 
in your conclusions. The plate you refer to is a combination of 
etching and mezzotint. Etching is much used as an auxiliary to 
mezzotint. The outline is frequently etched at the very commence- 
ment, before even the mezzotint ground is laid, and by different 
engravers it is used in varying degree, either to give precision in 
places or to assist the appearance of particular textures. (2) The 
process of mezzotint engraving consists in passing over a plate of 
steel or copper with an instrument called a cradle, by which a 
burr is raised on every part of the surface, in such quantity that, if 
filled in with ink and printed, the impression would be one mass 
of the deepest black. On the plate so prepared the lights and 
middle tints are burnished or scraped away, leaving it untouched 
for the darkest shades. The tools employed in this art are the 
grounding tool or cradle, roulettes, burnishers, and scrapers. The 
grounding tool has the shape of a shoemaker’s knife, with a fine 
serrated edge. The roulette is a small-toothed wheel set in a 
handle, The first step of the process is to mark upon the plate 
the limits of the design, and within these limits the grounding tool 
is employed. It is pressed upon inan even, steady, and moderate 
manner, and with arocking motion advanced over the plate, till 
the whole space within the limits is covered with lines. These 
lines are crossed by others at right angles. The two diagonal 
directions are then taken, The whole series of lines is then re- 
peated several times, taking care not to enter the same lines twice ; 
till, at length, by the extreme closeness of the lines, the original 
surface of the copper is entirely destroyed, and if an impression 
were taken from the plate it would be completely black. This 
operation is called laying the mezzotint ground. To the ground 
thus formed must now be transferred the outline of the design. 
The plate is blackened by the smoke of a taper, and the design 
is transferred to it by means of tracing paper prepared with red 
chalk. The red chalk outlines are rendered permanent by going 
over them with a blunted drypoint on the copper. It is usual to com- 
mence by taking out the strongest lights with a scraper, after whic 
the burnisher is applied to polish the surface. As the work pro- 
ceeds frequent proofs shoul. be taken, and if too much of the 
ground has in any case been removed, it must be again formed by 
a roulette or by a small grounding tool. 


PAINTING FACQUEMINOT ROSES. 


H. H., Lawrence, Kan.—lIn oil colors the deep red of 
this rose is painted by mixing madder lake with vermilion, a very 
little white being added for the high lights. Use raw umber, 
cobalt, and madder lake for half-tints, and bone brown and car- 
mine for shadows, with a little black added to the latter for the 
darkest shadows. If poppy oil is used, and the flower is painted 
two or three times it will have the velvety appearance desired. 
In water-colors the deep red of the rose is painted with vermilion 
and carmine mixed ; half-tints with crimson lake, raw umber, 
and a little carmine ; outside of the petals with crimson lake ; 
deep shades with carmine and bone brown, or sepia, or a little 
black with the carmine ; high lights with rose carthame and ver- 
milion. In mineral colors the high lights are painted with rose 
pompadour, the deep red with rouge laqueux, shaded with pur- 
ple No. 2, and gray noir mixed. The colors of this rose cannot 
be obtained with one firing. Use the same colors in painting the 
second time, taking the greatest care not to paint the colors too 
thick, or they will chip off. If the rose pompadour fires the first 
time much too light add a little rouge laqueux for the second 
firing. 





SOME HINTS IN BRASS HAMMERING. 


SIR: Please give practical directions how and where 
to commence, proceed, and finish hammering in a repoussé 
background, and what to do to straighten the sides when they 
curve up on being removed from the block. Also, how to throw 
out a horse’s mane from the back of the brass, and what tools it 
may be done with. ELLA. 

(1) To matt a background in repoussé, begin by making a Ife 
of matting just without the outlines of the figure, and work grad- 
ually toward the edge of the metal. Do not try to finish any one 
part of the background entirely, but work in a scattered manner 
all over it. Repeat this again and again—each time making the 


matting a little closer and finer than before—until all is worked as 





finely as desired. If worked from the outer edge inward, the 
pattern is apt to round up too much in places, and it is also liable 
to crack. If but one portion of the ground is at first entirely fin- 
ished, the unfinished portion becomes raised and unmanageable, 
whereas, if a scattered dotting is made all over at the first work- 
ing, the whole is kept flat, and each subsequent hammering works 
easier and better. 

(2) All plaques, panels, etc., should be wired to prevent the 
edges curling. | The wiring will be done by any tinsmith at a tri- 
fling cost. 

(3) There are several ways in which a horse's mane can be 
worked up from the back. Probably the simplest is to use the 
lining tool, and oa the back hammer lines—/ight/y—following the 
direction of outlines and locks as much as possible. For instance 
if two curved lines outlining a lock of the mane are an inch apart 
at the widest point and taper to the end, work in between them— 
on the back—three or four lines, with the lining tools; these lines 
should follow the curve of the outlines, and the shape of the lock 
itself. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING IN OILS THE 

DECORATIVE HEAD, BY ELLEN WELBY, 

IN OUR MARCH NUMBER. 


MRs. S. F. Q., Salem, Mass.; H. P., Cleveland, O.; 
OLD SUBSCRIBER, Boston, and others. — Make the back- 
ground rich deep amber yellow, qualified by gray. Imme- 
diately around the face and head the tone is somewhat lighter. 
The hair is light reddish brown; the compiexion of an ivory 
whiteness, with warm, red color in the lips, and faint flush in the 
cheeks. Makethe eyesdark gray. The drapery is pale blue, quali- 
fied by grays. For the background use yellow ochre, raw umber, 
white, medium cadmium, a little ivory black, and burnt Sienna. 
In the lighter parts, substitute madder lake for burnt Sienna. The 
hair is painted with light red, raw umber, white, yellow ochre, and 
a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna, and a little permanent 
blue in the shadows, and omitting light red. Paint the flesh with 
white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, a little raw umber, a 
very little ivory black, and cobalt. In the shaduws use the same 
colors, with less white, omitting vermi:ion, and adding light red. 
In the deeper touches substitute burnt Sienna for light red. The 
eyes are painted with raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a little 
ivory black, and burnt Sienna’ For the pupils use only ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. The lips are painted with vermilion, 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre, aad a little ivory black, adding 
raw umber, light red, and cobalt in the shadows. The lower lip 
should be warmer and lighter in color than the upper. Paint 
the light blue drapery with permanent blue, white, a little 
light cadmium, madder lake, and av ry little ivory black. In the 
shadows add raw umber afid burnt Sienna, and use less white. 
The ivy-leaves in the hair should be rather a dark green, and much 
subdued with gray. The high lights should be purplish gray, 
rather than light green. Use for these terre verte, Antwerp blue, 
white, madder lake, yellow ochre, and ivory black, adding burnt 
Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. The brushes needed are 
flat bristles of medium and small size ; and, for fine touches, use 
flat-pointed sables, Nos. 7 and 9. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

B. W. P., Minneapolis.—(1) We shall be glad to con- 
sider your designs. Postage-stamps should be sent to secure their 
return if they prove to be unsatisfactoiy. (2) We are always 
happy to pay for designs by really competent artists. (3) Draw- 
ings should be in ink on smooth paper. See our answer to 
‘*Student”’ in this number. 


F. P., Boston.—(1) There is an easy test: the best 
indigo will float upon water. (2) Zinc white wants body as an 
oil-paint, but it makes the best possible white as a water-color. 
It is thoroughly permanent under a | conditions. White lead has 
more body, but is not nearly so safe. Cremnitz white is usually 
pure white lead. If pure, white lead is entirely dissolved by ni- 
trous or acetic acid, either of which leaves a clear liquid. 


B. S. T., Cincinnati, O.—The general rule in the se- 
lection of natural and conventional designs is to carve the more 
conspicuous parts in natural designs, making them faithful 
studies from nature, and using conventional designs for margins, 
mouldings, and subordinate parts of the article of furniture 
which is being decorated. In a picture-frame, the top and side- 
rails should be more heavily carved than the lower rail, and if 
bosses or brackets are added, they, also, will be most effective in 
deep relief. Mass the carving, and remember there must be plain 
spaces to rest the eye. 


S. S. P., Montreal.—(1) To gild on satin, apply, with 
a sable brush, a solution of isinglass, which, when dry, go over 
with a coating of gold size. The latter is left ‘‘ tacky,” so that 
the gold leaf will easily adhere to it. The leaf is then carefully 
pressed with a piece of soft chamois leather. (2) It is best to 
use body color in painting the fan—i. e., mix all the colors with 
Chinese white—plenty of it, if you are painting on a textile fabric. 


B. J., Boston.—It would be a simple matter to intro- 
duce a figure into your water-color, even if the landscape were 
quite finished. You can remove a portion of color to make room 
for it, by wetting the part with water, and, after it has soaked 
a while, pressing it gently with a soft cloth. When the spot is 
dry, you may use a crumb of rather stale bread, or india-rubber 


H. S. T., Cleveland, O.—-* French Plumetis” and 
‘* satin-stitch”’ are the same thing. The stitch is used chiefly in white 
embroidery. It consists in taking the needle each time back again 
almost to the spot from which it started, so that the same amount 
of crewel or siJk remains on the back of the work as on the front. 
This produces a surface as smooth as satin, hence its name. It 
is used in working the petals of small flowers, such as ‘‘ forget- 
me-nots,” and in arabesque designs where a raised effect is wanted 
in small masses, 
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J. A. J., Louisville, Ky.—In the answer to your ques- 
tion, published in The Art Amateur for February, we asked you 
to be more explicit in regard to the directions you wish. Please 
write again, stating exactly what you need, and we will endeavor 
to give the directions promised. 


A. C., Wellington, Kan.—To draw an oval, make two 
straight lines crossing each other of the proper length. The per- 
pendicular one will represent the length, and the horizontal line the 
width of the oval. The curved lines are then drawn from 
point to point by the eye. The first quarter, being established, 
can be easily duplicated all around, thus making the oval per- 
fectly correct. , 


A. S. L.—Your friend needs to practice drawing from 
the cast and from life, in order to succeed with portraits. Even 
with a decided talent for likenesses, it is necessary to draw the 
features correctly. A book which gives full and careful directions 
for drawing from nature, in the modern French method, is 
‘* Charcoal and Crayon Drawing,’’ an excellent little treatise, by 


Frank Fowler, published by Cassell & Co. 

S. A. W., Newton Centre, Mass.—Artists, as a rule, 
do not prepare their canvas, but buy it ready for painting. This 
preparation is tedious, and requires experience. If it is not well 
done it will cause the painting to crack. The simplest method is 
as follows: Procure a strong piece of unbleached linen, of me- 
dium quality—not too fine. Stretch this firmly upon a wooden 
frame by tacking or lacing the edges with cord put through the sel- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


vedge of thelinen, First, prepare a good, strong, clear glue, and, 
while it is warm, spread it very thinly and evenly over the canvas. 
A coating of white lead is now pat thinly and smoothly over the 
glue, and, when this is dry, a final coat of light, warm gray paint 
is spread evenly over the whole. 
Sienna and a very little black to produce the gray tone. 


Use white, yellow ochre, burnt 
Some 
manufacturers mix turpentine with the paint. 
finish which is much liked by some artists, 


This gives a dull 


B. P., Buffalo, N. Y.—On gold-colored satin, nothing 
will look so well as a design colored in shades of russet and golden 
browns, every now and then striking, as it were, the higher or 
lower octave of the keynote by the introduction of a lighter or 
darker shade of the pure ground color, Again, taking green for 
the ground, and treating it in the same way, it has first to be con- 
sidered whether it is a yellow or blue green. If a yellow green, 
the highest note should then be yellow. The same harmony should 
be carried through the brown, warm, and russet greens, up to the 
primary color, yellow, to which all these tints owe their warmth, 
and which is the chief constitutent of the ground. But if the 
ground be a blue green, colder greens must be used, of a sage, 
rather than russet, tint, while the keynote is struck with a, pure 
blue, that being the chief constituent part of the ground color, and 
also the cool element in the other colors used. 








JosEPH P. McHuGH & Co. show new American 
wall-papers of pretty scroll patterns in different shades of buff and 
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yellow, and others, of naturalistic design, in shades of greenish 
blue. A cornice paper, which may be used with either of the above, 
has a bold fleur-de-lis pattern in yellowish felt on a polished ground 
of steel bronze. Curtain-rods are shown in carved and turned 
white wood, and in wood overlaid with basket-work. Screens of 
lattice-work, and printed India silk, and others, manufactured 
especially for this firm, of-carved oak, with open arabesque panels 
in wrought iron, backed with yellow silk, are also shown, The 
effect of both is excellent. The latter sort of screen is especially 
adapted for the dining-room. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER have many new. designs 
in printed velvets, floral and pineapple patterns in shades of 
red, terra-cotta, buff and brown being the newest. There are also 
printed silks in Byzantine diaper patterns, in stripes, and in small 
repeating floral patterns, the latter having a striped effect at a little 
distance, All,of these are on grounds of the same or a harmonizing 
color. There are damasks in new shades of golden brown, pur- 
plish pink and robin’s-egg blue; heavy curtain goods in brown 
and dark blue on gold and Moorish satin in rich colors, with me- 
dallions reserved in white and filled with Eastern designs in va- 
rious colors, taken up with gold embroidery. This last costs but 
$7.50 per yard. Pompadour designs in stripes, with bouquets of 
flowers in various colors, are very pretty and very cheap at $2.50 
per yard. Anew stuff, satinade, woven in small damask designs 
in tones of cream and ivory white, is particularly suitable for 
rooms in the eighteenth-century style, and costs the same as the 


last-mentioned stuff. 





ne. S$. BRADIEULLER Cori Hecker Art Sci 


(Pupil of Sevres and Berlin 
Manu/factories), 


QORTRAITS ON CHINA. LESSONS IN ALI 


branches of China Decorating. 
2 West Fourteenth St. (Room 37), 
(2 Take elevator. NEW YORK, 





STUDENTS PREPARED 
FOR THE ART SCHOOLS. 





1001, 
4 & 6 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Instruction in all branches of High and 
Industrial Art, including a new depart- 
| ment of Modelling in Clay, Wax and Metals, 
| Wood-Carving and Tileand Glass Painting, 
j}under the management of the eminent 
| Berlin Sculptor, Frederick Kohlhagen. 
| New circulars on application. Sketching 
classes for the summer a special feature. 








Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialcy. 
Mr. GrorGe Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., New York. 
GB Correspondence invited. 


CHINA PAINTERS 





can do their own gilding. Mat gold, expressly pre- 


pared, $1.00 per box, postpaid, with full directions. 
TAR PASTE for stencilling background from 
Cua, preparatory for painting, 50 cents per bottle, 
postpaid. 
OsGooD ART SCHOOL, 
853 Broadway, cor. r4th St., N. Y. 


Instruction in all Branches of Art ali the year | 


round. Also, thorough instruction by mail. 
Circulars free. 


MISS S. C. RICE, 
Stup10, 28 W. 23p Srreet, N. Y. 


Lessons in Drawing, Painting and Decorative Art. 
CHINA AND Ficure PainTING A SPECIALTY. 








LESSONS IN ART. 


Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook have opened Classes in 
Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing and the 
various branches of Decorative Art, at No. 36 East 
23d Street, N. Y. 

Circular giving terms and full particulars sENT FREE. 


ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
MissE. BOYLE. Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 


Lessons in AZZ Branches of Porcelain Painting and 
Crayon Drawing. 
Studio, 6 East 14th Street (Rooms 6 and 7), N. Y. 





| THE ORIGINAL 

School of Industrial Art for Women 

120 West 16TH Street, New York Cry. 

| FLORENCE E. CORY, Principai. 
| Practicat Desicn as applied to Carpets, Wall- 

Papers, Calicos, Stained-Glass, and all fabrics taught 
| by thoroughly practical designers. Pupils can enter 
| at any time. 

A DEPARTMENT OF HOME STUDY. 

} Instructions given by letter, examples, samples, 
| materials, etc., sent by mail. Most complete method 
existing of Home Instruction. For circulars and 
| further particulars address the Principad. 


L. CASTELVECCHI 
. ’ 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
| MEDIAZVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
| for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
| of Design, etc. The largest collection in America. 
| Feet and hands from nature. 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PATENTL 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 SIZES. 
Send for Circular. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., 
Springfield, O. 














The Renatssance 
of Mintature Painting. 


All kinds of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 

MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 
Recently returned from study in France and Germany, 





Studio, 55 West 17th Street, N.Y. | 





| 


| GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. 


Soe fe om on, + 


| . 
a age dpe | REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 

Portraits painted on china in the highest style of | 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. | 


Toots, Hammers, Brass, Booxs, Etc. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 
MONTGOMERY & CO., ros Fulton St, N. Y. 
GEO. W. CHURCH. 





REPOUSSE WORK. 


Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 


M®: VICTOR DANGON, Graduate from the | full particulars free. GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 


Ecole des Beaux Arts, Lyons, France, is 
lately returned to this country, and is established 
in a fine and commodious studio, with access both 
by staircase and elevator, at 
No.3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N. Y., 
where he will receive pupils who wish to commence 
the study of Decorative Art in Oil or Water Colors, 
as well as those of the more advanced grades, who 
desire te perfect themselves under the guidance of 
an artist. Orders executed for highest class Panel 
Decorations in the French style. Circulars mailed 
or Jurther information given by application at the 
studio, 3 East Fourteenth Street. 





REBECCA LEWENTHAL, 

2 W. rgth St., cor. sth Ave., N. Y., 
Knickerbocker Building, Room sr. 
Lessons in all Branches of Art. 

Ladies instructed with special care in Drawing 
and in Painting on Silk, Satin and Plush. 
Crayon and Water-Color Portraits. 

N.B.—Part of a studio to let on reasonable terms. 


HE WOMAN’S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGN, 

314 Fifth Ave., New York (late r12 Fifth Ave.), 
announces that the Sprinc Term will open on Fri- 
DAY, ApriL st. New Classes in all Departments of 
Design and Decoration. Students desiring boarding 
accommodations will be best served by making early 
application. The Home Study Courses can be entered 
upon at any time. Arrangements for pursuing these 
courses are the most complete and satisfactory yet 
made for students who cannot join classes more di- 
rectly, Students desiring to avail themselves of its 
advantages will be put in communication with ladies 
who have done so in the past, and of others who are 
now thus engaged. For further particulars, circu- 
lars, etc., eaives 

FLORENCE A, DENSMORE, Principal. 





176 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHARCOAL PENCILS 


In three grades. The best crayons made. Artists 
pee them “superb,”’ *‘elegant,’’ “ perfect.’’ 
Sample, rocents. EuGene Peart, Artist, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 
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For Sale by Dealers Generally. 








BRUSH STUDIES! 
By Lipa CLarxson. Mew and Revised Edition. 
Finely Illustrated with onginal designs by the Author. 
Contents:— The Amateur’s Outfit.— Harmony 
and Combination of Color: A Panel of Field Daisies. 
—Some General Hints: Fabric Painting.—Practice 
on Academy Board and Sketching Canvas: A Study 





| 
| 
| 


of Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint | 


Photographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks 
and Linings: Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc.— 
Plaques : How to Paint and Frame Them.—How to 
Paint Trailing Arbutus, Feathery Clematis, Dogwood 
and Tulips.—Panel and Screen Decorations ; The Pur- 


| ‘*Chorister Boys,” by F. M. 


ple Clematis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, etc.—Dye | 
Painting: Lustra, Iridescent and Kensington.— Lam | « The Welcome Step.” 


brequins and ther Artistic Home Yurmishings: Clock 


Scarf, Banners and Bannerettes.—Christmas, New | 


Vear, Easter and Birthday Cards: How to Pair: 
Them.—Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday Giits: 
Pretty Trifles for HomegDecoration.—Painting Back- 
Grounds.— Modelling in Relief. — Puzzling Queries 
Answered.—Some Useful Hints in Conclusion. 

Sent, postpaid, for3sc. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





KLACKNER'S ETCHINGS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“* The Much-Resounding Sea,” 
Moran. 


by THOMAS 


“The Communicants,” by ]ULES BRETON. 

SPIEGLE. 

“Wedding Bells in Old Trinity,” by T. T. 
, BENTLEY. 

“When the Flowing Tide Comes in.” 


Longfellow’s “Daybreak.” 


| ‘* The Ploughman,” and many others. 


Klackner’s Engravings, as well as Etchings, are 
copyrighted, and therefore not subject to inferior re- 
production, like all f#ported prints. Ask for them 
at all art stores. Send for price list and for pamphlet 


“Proofs and Prints. 


‘“ F your dealer does not sell | o1 
ETCHING * Whiting’s indelible Etch- 
om ing Ink I will send a complete 
LINEN.” | case, free to any address, on 


receipt of $1.—F. A. WHITING, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
—-> VERY IMPORTANT. <—— 
The ** Perfect” Sketching Camera enlarges direct 
from a Photograph, and reflects the image amy size and 
very bright on the paper or canvas on which the 
portrait is to be made. Outline for Perfect sketch. 
Address, with stamp, CRA YON ARTIST, 
526 4th Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 

(GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 
after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
Light green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $t.co. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 16 Knapp St., Boston 

Firinc AND GILDING FoR AMATEURS. 
Send for pri€e list. Dealers supplied. 


‘ Unsurpassed facili- 
CHINA ties and seven years’ 
FIRED 


AND 
Mrs. 0. L. BRAUMULLER, 


GILDED. 2 West rath St., New York. 
CHINA FIRED 
For AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 
¥OHN BENNETT. 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


New Circulars free to all. 











tory all work intrust- 
ed to us. 





(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 


CHINA FIRED 
FOR AMATEURS, 
SCHWALB & PAGE, 


OSEPH GILLOTT’C 
STEEL PENS. 


o 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and agr. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL’ WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 an/ 390. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acenr, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
*Gotp Mepat Paris Exposrrion, 1878, 








| 





experience enable us| 
to guarantee satisfac- | 


C. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE 
JAPANESE BRONZES 
and IVORY CARVINGS. 
FOR SALE AT .THE OFFICE OF 
Messrs. GRIBBLE & NASH, 
134 Peary St., New York. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





MESSRS. 


Raphael ‘Tuck & Sons 


Take pleasure in notifying their nu- 
merous patrons that the 


SECOND SERIES 


— or 


BIRD STUDIES, 


HECTOR GIACOMELLI, 
4 Plates, 


Has just been issued, and can be seen 


|at Stores of all Dealers in Artists’ 








Supplies. 





, ‘© AMERICAN 
DIXON’S GRAPHITE PENCILS. 





il > < = 
Unequalled for smooth and tough leads. If your 
stationer does not keep them mention The Art Am- 
ateur and send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
money. 


JUS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 

















MARK TWAIN SAYS: 
“Jt is a Darling Literary Curiosity.” 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 
(In Our Public School-). 


By one who has had many yea.’s’ experience. 


For Glaring Absurdities, for Humorous 
Errors, for the Great Possibilities of the 
English Language, see this book. Price, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 

With over 110 illustrations by Fred. S. 
Cozzens and others, One volume, quarto. 
Price, $1.50 ; in full gilt, $2.00. Edition 
de Luxe, on large paper, limited to 250 
copies. Price, $5.00. 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

By Emil Naumann. _ Translated by F. 
Praeger. Edited by the Rev. F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. With 
numerous illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of many famous manuscripts. 
Two large octavo volumes. Price, per 
set, $10.00. 


CASSELL’S POCKET GUIDE TO 
EUROPE. 

Edited and brought up to date by E. C. 
Stedman. One volume, wih maps, 
bound in leather. Price, $1.50. 

A MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING. 


By the Hon. John Collier. 
Price, $1.00. 


One volume, 
extra cloth. 


“ A practical handbook on the Practice and Theory 
of Oil Painting.’ 





*,* Send for complete descriptive catalogue, 
which will be sent free to any address on appli- 
cation. 


CASSELL& COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





George J. Coombes’s New Publications. | 


I, ROGER CAMERDEN. A Stranze Story. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Second Volume of ** Books for the Bibliophile.” 
Il. BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Bran- 
per Matruews. With an original frontispiece 
by S. W. Van Scuaicx. Printed uniform with 
‘Books and Bookmen.”’ 12mo, cloth, uncut, $2.00. 
—— THE SAME. 16mo, bound in parchment, $1.50. 
*,* A new Catalogue (No. 3) of Rare and Curi 
ous second-hand Books sent free toany address on 
application. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 
GEORGE J. COOMBES, 

Bookseller, Importer and Publisher, 


275 Firrn Ave., New York. 





TH OSE sane rae Clubs of Ten Subscribers to The 
Art Amateur (at $3. 00 each) may select (instead 
of Books) Ten Dollars’ worth of 


Choice Periodicals 


Among the many JSrom which to choose are as 
Sollowing: 


The Centu 
Scribner's 


Wide Awake. 
ine. Youth’s Compan on. 
The Atlantic Monthly. The Magazine of Art. 
Harper's Magazine. The Portfolio, 
And scores of others too numerous tomention. Send 
Sor Prize Circular.—Address 
The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York. 


DUE NORTH. 

By Marurin M. Ba tou, author of * Due South,” 
* Due West,” “ Edge tools of Speech,” “* Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. $1.50. 

This admirable work records the singular experiences 
and interesting sights of a recent journey through 
Norway, Sweden, Russia and other northern coun- 
tries of Europe. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. 
** The story 1s one of those unj re:entous, quiet, real- 
istic, and yet vivid narratives which are, perhaps, the 
very most popular among the great bulk of story- 
readers, like ‘The Lamplighter,’ ‘ Rutledge,’ and 
others which have sold wonderfully and still sell.” 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 
| A Book for Girls. By Epitn Rosinson. $1.50. 

“* The best book of its kind since ‘ Little Women.’”’ 
—Boston Courier. 

“It is a thoroughly good story for girls, hoiding the 
reader in absorbed attention from the first page to 
the last, and leaving the girl with the feeling that 
noble standards for common duties are practicable. 
What can a book do that is better than this? "—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
Attracting unprecedented interest and the highest | 
praise of critical authorities, “It is a brave book, a 
story which searches out the byways of the heart, and 
is strongly and fearlessly told,’ says Lovisz CHAND- 
LeR MouLTon. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS. 





By S. Artuur Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition. $2. 

A collection of short and sententious sayings of all 
times, with a short sketch of each speaker and each | 
remark, The work is brought down to the latest | 
time, containing over 300 new sayings from Agassiz, 
Choate, President Cleveland, Emerson, Evarts, Car- 
lyle, Gladstone, Parnell, etc. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. 
By W. A. Wueecer and C.G. WHEELEK. $2. 

A unique and precious companion to the ** Diction- 
ary of Noted Names of Fiction.’’ It includes terse 
and piquant descriptions of thousands of things con- 
tinually met with in reading newspapers or books, but 
not in gazetteers or encyclopedias, and often unfamil- 
iar even to well-informed persons. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
By C. G. WHeecer. $2. 

A magnificent treasury of History. 25 maps, show- 
ing the governments of Europe and Asia in every 
century since 500 B.c. ; with chronological table, list 
| of great men, and 500 pages of history, wi h vivid and 
piquant quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, Milman, 
Lecky, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues cf our books matled 
Sree. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





FREE TO 


CHINA PAINTERS. 


Sample Copy of Journal (about to be 
issued) devoted exclusively to this art. 
Address B. P. Co., 17 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 








| Shades ; also ves an /llustrated description of color 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEN HUR.”| 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. | 
By Lew WALLACE. 600 pp., $1.50. 





** We do not hesitate to say that ‘ The Fair God’ 
one of the most powerful historical novels we Save 
ever read. The scene where in the sunrise Monte- 
zuma reads his fate, the dance-scene, and the entry of 
the Spaniards to the capital, are drawn in a style of 
which we think few living writers capable ; and the 
battles are Homeric in their grandeur. "London 
Atheneum. 

“Take the poems of Ossian, the ‘ Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights,’ the novels of Kingsley 
and Bulwer, the historical romances of Scott, with the 
songs of Byron and Moore, blend them all in one, and 
the reader may form some idea of this really great 
novel.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by maii, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





Lustra and Hand 


KENSINGTON paivrine! 


A NEW BOOK! 
Finely Illustrated. Con- 
tains full directions for 
this beautiful and popular 


work. 
KENSINGTON 

PAINT ING i is done with 
pens instead of brushes. 
This book tells what Pens 
and Paints to use; gives a 
Description of the Terms 
and Materials used ; tells 
how to mix paints in the 
Preparation of Tints and 








to use in painting Roses, Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, 
ansies, Cat-Tatls, Clematis, Azalias, Fuschia, 
Sumac,Wheat, Japan Lily, Forget-me-nots, Thistles, 
Leaves, Birds, Owls, Storks, etc. The Instructions 
for Lustra PAINTING were written by the well-known 
artist, Lipa CLarkson, and it is needless for us to add 
that the directions given are full and complete, and 
so plain that it will be readily anderstood how to do 
this fascinating work. The Instructions for Han» 
PAINTING gives Directions for Painting on S7/k, 
Satin, Plush, Velvet, Felt, Bolting,etc This book 
is FULLY ILLUSTRATED with artistic designs. 
Price only 25 Cts. 5for$1.00. Circulars /ree. 
Kensington Painting Outfit, $1.50, Lustra Paint- 
ing Outfit, $3.00. . INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





Unmounted | ee 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 





LQ HEELAAAAHEHOD NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 229% THRREEE LE EOP: 


wi BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
CAMPAN’S MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE. 


The Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France and Navarre, with 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Court of 
Louis XVI. By JEANNE LouIszE HEN- 
RIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting 
to the Queen. New edition, in 1 vol., 
with four portraits on steel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $2.25. 
‘*Despite the stupendous mass of literature which 
exists in eotteanas to the French Revolution and its 


antecedents, Madame Campan's * Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette’ still supply the most vivid, and, as some 
writers say, ‘ matterful ’ collection of statements about 
the Queen. Perhaps there is still no single book of 
anecdotic history which may be read with such ad- 
vantage.”’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 





VERDI: 


An Anecdotic History of His Life and 
Works. By ARTHUR PouGIN. With 
Portrait and Fac-simile. Translated 
from the French by James E. Matthew. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“Tt is long since a more readable and fascinating 


book has come under our notice.’’"—London A the- 
neum, 


“* This publication is very timely. It comes just 
when most wanted, and enables musical readers to 


study every stage of the fortunate career which now 
is reaching its climax and consummation.’’—Da//y 
Telegraph. 


A COMTIST LOVER, And 
Other Studies. 
By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN, author 
of “The New Godiva,” “A Tourist 
Idyl,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“ Of these miscellanies, the first and most impor- 
tant... is of singular value, Miss C hapman’s mind 
is largely occupied with ethical and soeial questions, 
and to the consideration of them she brings a judg- 
ment always sympathetic and never harsh, a clear 
apprehension, and a noble emotion. The note of 
heartbreak which runs through the conversation 
deepens its sacredness to the point of tragedy.’’— 
Bradford Observer. 


POPULAR TALES AND 
FICTIONS : 
Their Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. CLousTon. 2 vols., post 8vo, 





famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 1o cents for | 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects, mentioning The Art | 
Amateur. 


ons Soule Photogrask Co,, 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








. 
Any of these Catalogues will 
} dW 1S be sent free upon application 


if this journal be mentioned : 


oo page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
[and Decoration. 

Drawing Instruments. 

Artists’ Materials. 


‘WM. T. COMSTOCK, 


6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


“ “ “ 


“ 


ou 


7 
a 








STUDIO, FIELD ano GALLERY. 


A Manual of Painting for the Student and Amateur, with Information for the 
General Reader. 


By HORACE J. ROLLIN. 


“*Comprehensive in its scope and is written as 
scarcely any waste words, and to amateur artists and 


. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


varied information for ready reference.””—New York Evening Post. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


tersely as possible, with no waste sentences, and 
wrt-students it will be invaluable as a hand-book of 


I. 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





EE. F. Bonaventure’s 
(15 East 17TH Sr., N. Y. Crry.) 


New Limited Catalogue of RARE BOOKS, 
with fac-similes of 


FINE BINDINGS, 


from royal collections, is ready for delivery 
to his customers. In consequence of the 
importance of the Catalogue, and the limita- 
tion of the edition, the price to collectors 
who have not been in relation to the house 
will be 50 cents per copy, which amount 
will be credited to the first order made by 
them. 


A SECOND CATALOGUE 


of the Astor House Branch, 2 and 4 Bar- 


SCRIBNER'S 


Containing the first instalment 
These Remarkable Letters are 


characteristic addition to Thackeray 








clay St,, will be mailed free on application, 





NOW READY: 


FOR APRIL. VOL. I. 


Thackeray, illustrated by reproductions from his own Unpublished 
Drawings, Fac-similes of his Letters, etc., etc. 


before been made to a knowledge of the personality of the great novel- 
ist, and are in themselves unquestionabiy the most interesting and 


also many stories and papers of unusual interest. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. -: 


MAGAZINE 


NO. 4. 
of the Unpublished Letters of 


contributions such as have never 


Literature. The Number contains 





upward of 1000 pages, half Roxburgh, 
$ro. 


Contents : Introduction ; Origin and Diffusion of 
Popular Tales, etc. ; Invisible Caps and Cloaks ; Gold- 
Producing Animals ; Adventures with Giants ; Drag- 
ons and Monstrous Bird-; Bird-Maidens ; The Hare 
aad the Tortoise ; Aladdin’s Wonderful L amp ; The 
Hunchback and the Fairies; ‘The Enchanted Horse ; 
Demon Enclosed in a Bottle ; Contracts with the 
Evil One, etc. ; Whittington and His Cat; The Three 
Travellers and the Loaf; L lewellyn and His Dog 
Gellart; The Three Knights and the Lady; The 
Three 'Hunchbacks, etc.; Chaucer's ‘ Pardoner’s 
Tale”; The Lucky beapetior : The Miller’s Son ; or, 
Destiny, etc., etc.; Appendices; Full Complete In- 
dex, etc. 


New Volume tie ** Ideal” Series. 
“THE LAZY MINSTREL.” 


By J. AsHBy-STERRY. Printed on hand- 
made paper, with charming v gnette. 
16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $2. 


“Quaint and droll, perfect in design and diction, 
light, bright and musical, these poems are the most 
cheerful verses we can meet with in latter-day litera- 
ture.”"—Shefield Weekly Telegraph. 

** A delivhtful little book, delightful to read, and 
not less delightful to look rpon.”—Liverfool Mer- 
cury. 

“ The metre is perfect, the music of the verse well 
sustained, and there is that fun and merry quip in 
‘The Lazy Minstrel’ which becomes vers de société.” 
—New York Times. 


A LOOK ROUND LITER- 
ATURE. 


By Rosert BUCHANAN. I2mo, cloth, $2.25. 


“He surveys the literary field from Eschylus to 
Tennyson. Mr. Buchanan’s Pronouncements are, as 
might be expected, an agreeable me/ange of praise 
and blame. His attitude is that’ of antagonism to 
what he deems the ‘unauthorized’ critici-m of the 
day. It is gratifying to meet with the critical work 
of a man at once so enthusiastic and so independent. 
It would, indeed, have been a pity had Mr. Buchanan 
not given a permanent form to essays so thoughtful 
and so stimulating. ’"—London Glode. 





NEARLY READY: 
TWO ROYAL LIVES. 


Gleanings from Berlin and from the Lives 
of their Imperial Highnesses, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany. By 
DoroTHEA Roperts. With Portraits 
and Iliustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
sevtiend price. Catalogues of our regular stock 
will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New 
Catalogue of Musical Literature eo New 
Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books read; 


SCRIBNER &WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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PLATE 597.—DECORATION FOR A FRUIT PLATE. * Plums.”’ 
By I. B.S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 144.) 
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—MONOGRAMS. THIRD PAGE OF “' W." 


THIRTY-FOURTH PAGE OF THE SERIES, 
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PLATE 598.—DECORATION FO” A VAS! 
By Kappa. 
(For directions for treatment, see 
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» The Art Amateur. 





0. 6, May, 1887, 





V FO” A VASE. “Marsh Marigolds.”’ 





for treatment, see page 144.) 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 
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